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T SHOWED the 
breadth of Canco 
manufacture, that 
there is a proper Canco 
container foryourprod- 
uct, whatever it may be. 
# May we have the op- 
portunity of applying 

Canco Service—Canco 
knowledge, ability, and 
purpose to serve —to 
your can requirements? 


N THIS Canco arch 
thase who attended 


tion could find packages 
for all kinds of food § 
products, hermetically & 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK I GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


March 28, 1925 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnet Torsch. 
Leander Laugrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 
Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


r Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore, - Md. 
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Ayars Rotary Syruping Machines 


Standard Machine for No. 1-2-21¢ 
and 3 cans. 


For Filling Tomato Pulp. 


Machine for No. 10 cans. 


CAN BE FURNISHED WITH UPRIGHT CAN FEED OR DISC FEED 
AS DESIRED. 


Also for filling syrups and liquids in cans and glass jars already partly filled 
with fruit er solids. Equipped with Ayars Rapid Valve, insuring every can 
being filled absolutely uniform and to the proper level. 


The can having a 1% lift, valve will operate when can is over-filled, on materials 
such as String Beans, Pears, Apples, Peaches étc. Valve does not have a 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat thin plate to press down 
the fruit. 


Write For Prices and Full Information. 
Ayars Machine Company, wei 
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The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 


is indispensable to the Beet Packer 
Because | 
1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 


thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which bring 
the largest profit. 


3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 


The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 


Order today ifyou wish 
delivery this season. 


FULLY PATENTED 


Manufacturers of the following Hansen Master-Built Machinery BR C ° M hi C 
Pea and Bean Filler Fruit and Vegetable Washer ansen anning ac inery orp., 
‘onveyer Boo utomatie Kraut Machin * 
Sanitary Can Washer No. 10 F. & V. Filler 84-90 Hamilton St., CEDARBURG, WIS. 


INSTALL 


ory A | LER” Laborless, 


for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER?” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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“Purchased five years ago - not one cent for 


repairs - machines used hard.” 
Mrs. G. L. Harting, Inc. 


Here is the letter they recently sent us : 


“It is no doubt time we should commend you on the great service the Kiefer 
Piston Type Visco Fillnig Machine has given us. 

“This machine was purchased five years ago, and numbers among the first of this type 
built by you. To date we have not been compelled to spend one cent for repairs, 
and let us state that this machine has been used hard. 


“The way in which it fills our 8 oz. and 15 0z. Preserves and Jams is what we 
call perfection.” 


The VISCO is noted for its ability to stand hard usage-that is con- 
tinual, steady work, over long periods of time. It is a machine that 
does the work right and continues to do it that way. No breakdowns 
in the rush of the season to cause delay, worry and expense. 


Fills preserves, jelly, jams, syrup, mayonnaise, chili sauce, etc. 


Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BERLIN 


CORN SHAKER Canning Machinery 


CIRCLE HOIST AND CRATE 


A Complete Line of Canning Ma- 
chinery for any Canning Plant 


Berlin Canning Machine Works 
Berlin, Wis. 


BELT CONVEYOR TRIMMING TABLE FOR 
CORN. TOMATO PEELING. 


CLOSED RETORT 
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PEA & BEAN PICKING TABLE 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


Ist BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 


no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE-— On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used--providing a com- 
plete film of pure rubber--the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE — Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


4th BECAUSE — Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE— Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE— Our service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 
of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 
of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. " 
ADVERTISING RaTEsS—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


RODUCTION—We notice that the dominant note 
Pp of the coming big meeting of the Western Can- 
ners Association, in Chicago April 16th and 17th, 

is to be production. Production of quality goods, of 
course, and not a mere turning out of vast quantities of 
canned foods of all kinds. The discussion will have a 
bearing upon the efficient handling of the raw products 
from the fields, to and through the cannery, in the most 
approved, up-to-date manner, and consequently at the 
lowest possible cost. It will embrace that necessary 
careful attention to the little details wfthout which 
quality in the cans cannot be expected nor obtained. 
And right here it might be well to stick a pin and note 
very carefully: Fine appearance in every can, uniform- 
ity of contents, and quality as the buyer must judge it, 
can only be obtained through the most careful scrutiny 
of every operation. Equipment of the latest and best, 
a factory that is the last word in sanitary arrangement 
and conduct cannot produce quality without that care- 
fulness. What is it that makes the products of the 
French chef stand out far and above all others? His 
minute attention to the apparently little things, which 
when the finished product emerges shows perfection in 
every detail. That is what distinguishes the artist 
from the laborer. The canning establishment which 
produces a line of quality goods that may be picked up 
anywhere and always found true to form has mastered 
that point; and in contrast is the canner who has 
equipped his plant with the best care there is in mechan- 
ical slaves and then allows the products to go through 
In a steady stream, breaking capacity records possibly, 
producing a class of goods of high general average pos- 
sibly, but lacking in just those fine touches which would 
have permitted the goods to class with the best. That 
minute attention will not greatly add to the expense, 


but it will wonderfully add to the selling ability of the 
products, 


Expert field men who are “on their toes” to see that 
the corn is pulled or the peas cut at just the right mo- 
ment, and moved without hitch or delay to the cannery ; 
factory managers who have a well-organized, well- 
trained force in charge of the machines, and not a mere 
mongrel lot of floating help; who put the fresh crops 
through before they can wilt or heat from long stand- 
ing, keeping ahead of the field men rather than behind; 
who know the value of placing competent, sound-sensed 
men or women in charge of the inspection points, to 
trim out worm spots and the worms, and to remove the 
tips from corn ears before going to the cutters; who 
see that the brine is properly made—sweet enough but 
not too sweet—and that the quantity is regulated ac- 
cording to the condition of the corn that day, who keep 
all units in time with each other and thus avoid delays 
and clogging at any point—these are the things that 
loom largest today in the matter of Production, and 
they are important, mighty important. 


But has not production been overplayed in the can- 
ning game. Since earliest beginnings the canners have 
been drilled and preached to on improved production 
methods; scientists have labored and experts have ad- 
vised, and now we have Short Courses for further em- 
phasis, all to improve Production in both quantity and 
quality. The industry is actually lop-sided in its ability 
to produce and in its inability to distribute. Factory 
production has been revolutionized and brought up to 
the last minute of perfection; distribution methods 
linger back in the dim and misty, cob-webbed past, un- 
changed, undeveloped, as uncertain and unsatisfactory 
today as they were in the early days of canning. 


The canner sits down today to wait for some buyer 
to come along and take his products, as he did in the 
days when he was a farmer and canned the little sur- 
plus he had raised on his farm. But more often he 
turns the selling end of his business over to some dis- 
interested parties, to sell his output and give him what 
they get in return; just as the farmer used to do with 
his products when he sent them to some commission 
man in the city and took what that commission man 
chose to give him as a return. Too often the farmer 
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failed to get back even freight charges, you will remem- 
ber. But the farmer has gotten away from that style 
of business. The canner, however, sticks to it. 

This being so, would it not seem more appropriate 
to make the dominant note of all canners’ convention 
from now on “Improved Distribution Methods.” 

A system which disposes of the year’s production 
always at the lowest price of the market; a plan which 
seeks first to know the lowest price quoted, and then 
tries to lower that, must fall of its own weight, because 
no business man could tolerate it. To use that sort of 
a selling system in connection with an honest effort to 
improve quality in the products presents an anomaly 
that has no equal in all marts of commerce. Then to 
imagine that it can be perpetrated is folly, for it is 
equivalent to branding its adherents as plain fools. If 
there is anything patent to the observant and thinking 
man it is that there must come a radical change in the 
methods of merchandising canned foods, and that in the 
very near future. With quality production must inev- 
itably come real sales efforts behind the goods. How 
else can a quality producer be rewarded for his care and 
attention? And such canners are today demanding that 
their goods be sold, and not merely distributed at the 
low of the market. How best to do this is the all-im- 
portant problem facing the industry. Canning has 
graduated from the farmer-like style and become a 
great business, with business men in charge, and these 
business men want and will have the best selling meth- 
ods known to the world. The leven is even now at work 
in the mass, and efforts to stop it must prove futile. 

This does not mean a revolution, as such. When 
they began to improve the sanitary condition of the 
plants, to install up-to-date machinery and to make 
quality the slogan, they did not destroy the plants or 
the business. They changed and added to, built up and 
improved. And so it will be with their problems of 
distribution. The timber and the materials are at 
hand. They need only be changed into the right di- 
rection. 

There are a good many salesmen on the road to- 
day selling these quality goods, on their quality and re- 
gardless of the market prices quoted for the ordinary 
run of such goods. They are putting sales efforts be- 
hind the goods, and of course they are getting results. 
This is what the canners want, what they must have, 
and if they do not get it from the sources from which 
they have a right to expect it, they will establish their 
own selling organizations. Every canner ought to have 
such a sales organization, large or small, dependent 
upon the amount of business done, and regardless of 
how he disposes of his output. It is strange but true 
that the canners are the only business men in the coun- 
try without such a sales organization. That condition 
must end and is ending, for it is coming home to every 
mother’s son of them that they make their money out 
of the selling, not out of the producing end. The in- 
dustry is awakened to this as never before in its his- 
tory, and this realization will grow. 

The canner must broaden his horizon, become a bet- 
ter posted, more wide-awake business man; more self- 
reliant and less dependent upon others, using every 
means at hand to help himself. The consumption of 
canned foods is sweeping on to great heights, and he 
must become a business man in proportion. The job is 
his, for if he be not interested in looking out for his 
own interests who should be? This is the greatest 
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task confronting the industry today. Greater than pro- 
duction, because production has been very largely an- 
swered, and every interest is bent upon helping him in 
production. In the sale and distribution of his goods 
he has to learn to help himself. 


We are well aware that if the average canner were 
confronted with the necessity of going out onto the 
market to sell his goods he would be completely at sea 
and not know how or where to turn. To the disgrace of 
the whole industry that has to be admitted as true. 
What right has any man to produce, as a manufactu- 
rer, a lot of goods and not know how or where to dispose 
of them? Secretary Hoover would probably term him 
an unfair competitor, certainly an uneconomic factor 
and a detriment to trade. No other manufacturers do 
that; not even the farmers do it any more, for they 
have their selling agencies and today their market is 
determined for them before they plant. There is prob- 
ably a shoe factory to match every cannery in exist- 
ence, but every single shoe factory has its sales force, 
who market its products under the direct supervision 
of the factory owners. Canned foods are more import- 
ant than shoes, and yet the canned foods industry is 
spoken of as a gamble. The shoe factory owner does 
not speak of his business as a gamble. Samples might 
be multiplied by the hundred, but nowhere else can any- 


one find a situation similar to that of the canned foods 
producer. 


A change is inevitable, and we believe it is taking 


place today. It will be gradual, we believe, but it must 
ccme. 


Too -Late To CLAssIFry 


FOR SALE—3 brace tomato baskets. 
your station in carload lots on application. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—90 Bushels Rogers Winner Pea Seed, 1924 
crop, grown by Rogers Bros. Seed Company. 375 bushels 
Rogers Green Admiral Pea Seed, 1924 crop, grown by 
Rogers Bros. Seed Company. Bags extra at cost. 

Address Box A-1306 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—20 Bushels Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Bean Seed. 


. Address Box A-1307 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—5,000 cases No. 3 syrup pears. 
Address B A-1308 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager and processor, 20 years ex- 
perience. Complete knowledge of packing quality fruits, jellies, ve- 
getables, catsup, sauces and full line fancy brands Used to effici- 


ently handle large plant and help. Salary $3,000 year. A-1 refer- 
ences. 


Price delivered 


Address Box B-1303 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced man capable of installing corn ma- 
chinery, and familiar with the process of canning it. 
employment. 


Immediate 


Address Box B-1303 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now managing fruit and 
vegetable canning plant, wishes to make a change, would like to 
locate with a company that can offer a permanent proposition that 
will lead to advancement. 


Address Box B-1305 care of The Canning Trade. 
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QUALITY 
Cans 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Many Seeds are short. We are fortunate 
in having some— 


Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 

Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 

Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


—] 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 , 
140 years in the Seed Business 


THE LANDRETH 
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Convention 


The National Preservers A\ssociation 
Cincinnati, Jan. 26-27-28, 1925 


[NOTE—The Association held its meetings during the National Canners Convention, but elected to publish a resume of its work 
rather than the verbatim account, as was done with the canners, hence the delay in the appearance of the report. | 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
(Continued from last Week.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION JANUARY 28 
THE TECHNICAL MEETING 


ry HIS meeting was the first of its kind ever held by the asso- 
T ciation at its annual convention. There were gathered to- 
gether for the first time the administrative officers, plant 
superintendents and chemists representing a large number of 
firms located in widely different sections of the country to dis- 
cuss together production problems, each man contributing his 
own viewpoint and attitude. Mr. George Andrews, President, 
and Mr. C. P. Lathrop, Technical Adviser, presided. 


The meeting was opened with an introductory talk by Mr. 
Lathrop on the importance of this sort of a “get together” of 
men interested in different phases of the same thing—production 
—for in so doing each was bound to acquire in some degree that 
larger, more sympathetic viewpoint of their industry and their 
fellow-workers and competitors, a condition greatly needed at 
various times. Again from an open and frank discussion very 
important and valuable information would be brought out as to 
be an inspiration to go back and produce better goods cheaper, 
by learning better methods of economy and handling. As a basis 
for discussion, topics of fundamental importance were selected. 
The discussion on each topic was preceded by a short talk by 
some person kind enough to come prepared on that particular 
subject. 

Mr. H. A. Johns, of the Welch Grape Juice Co., spoke on 
“The Desirable Characteristics in Preserves and Jellies.” The 
four most important characteristics are appearance, aroma and 
taste, consistency and uniformity. In preserves, the nearer the 
color, shape and aroma of the fresh fruit, the better, combined 
with that nicety of blend of sugar with the acid of the fruit 
to give the preserve taste over that of straight fruit. The con- 
sistency should be somewhere between the condition where the 
product would be so thin as to run off the bread, and so firm as 
to stand in a solid lump when removed from the jar. In jellies 
the same characteristics of color and aroma of the fresh fruit 
and the blend of sugar and acid are desired. Since only the 
juice of the fruit is employed, the presence of fruit pulp is quite 
undesirable. The consistency of a jelly has a more rigid re- 
quirement than that of a preserve. It must be firm enough to 
withstand commercial shipping conditions, but delicate enough 
in texture not to be tough or hard. Each jar of preserve or jelly 
should be uniform in these characteristics. 


A discussion followed as to the need for a standard for the 
consistency of a pure preserve. There is too great a variation 
in the consistency of preserves on the market. Mr. Schoen, of 
the Standard Syrup Co., thought that if preservers would all make 
their product one way, without added pectin, the consistency of 
preserves would be quite uniform. He also stated that mas- 


serated berries give a heavier consistency than if they remained 
whole. 


Mr. Evan L. Rhoads, of the American Preserve Co., pre- 
sented a paper on “Relation of Fruit Employed to Desirable 
Characteristics in Preserves and Jellies.” 

“It is not my intent to present a lecture on this subject, but, 
rather, to outline some of the salient points in connection with 
it.’ To cover this subject in detail would be a matter of hours, 
rather than the minutes allotted. It is hoped this brief resume 
may stimulate profitable discussiou on the part of those present. 

“First, let us consider the relation of fruit employed to the 
consistency of the finished preserve. Fruits naturally vary in 
size, color, flavor and texture, depending upon variety, locality 


in which grown, and seasonal conditions. This, to a large extent, 
we must at the present time accept as inevitable. Due to the 
foregoing variables, there is likely to be some variation in the 
consistency of our finished preserves. This condition we desire 
to minimize, for the consumer wishes to purchase a certain 
brand, and always gets the same article. If there is any marked 
change or difference in the consistency, there is a possibility 
of dissatisfaction on the purchaser’s part. 


“Some fruits are, naturally, rich in pectous substances and 
lend themselves more readily to the production of the preserve 
of heavier consistency than do those lacking in part these neces- 
sary qualities. Still we desire to maintain approximate uni- 
formity in our finished package regardless of variety of fruit 
employed and its pectous content. If we are to comply with 
government standards regarding pure preserves, it looks as if 
we must carefully select fruits suitable to our needs. 


“Then, again, the consistency of the preserve is often altered 
by the degree of ripeness and the natural differences between 
varieties of the same fruit. Over-ripe fruits contain less avail- 
able pectin because of the action of enzymes, which transform 
part, or all, of this desirable substance into simpler compounds 
which are of little or no value from our viewpoint. 


“The size of fruit used also has a bearing upon the finished 
product. Small fruits due to several factors cook easier and 
quicker and seem in general easier to handle and to make a pre- 
serve of the desired consistency than the larger varieties. 


“Also, the quantity of fruit present may serve to change the 
consistency. The 45-55 proportion usually yields a heavy enough 
preserve with a few exceptions, notably cherries. In the imita- 
tion and added pectin class, of course, some pectin must be added 
to replace that which is absent, due to the lack of fruit. 

“Naturally, it is unnecessary to indicate the changes caused 
by rotten or spoiled fruits. 

“Inasmuch as most preserves for the consumer are packed 
in glass, it seems worth while to consider the retention of fruit 
shape and size. An attractive package showing beautiful fruit | 
is surely more easily sold than one containing darkened or broken 
fruit. Surely a jar containing fruit that has lost its shape and 
color don’t quicken one’s desire to partake of its contents. 

“Some varieties of fruit are entirely unsuitable for pre- 
serves, due to delicate or fragile cell structures, which make it 
almost impossible to handle them without destroying, at least, 
in part, their natural contour. This type of fruit is usually 
avoided because we desire to pack the best possible to obtain. 
Fruits of unusual shapes and sizes, such as large, irregular 
strawberries, are more difficult to pack intact than berries of a 
more regular contour and size. Of course, the handling of fruit 
plays a paramount part, also, but that’s hardly my topic. 


“Canned fruits sometimes seem more prone to disintegrate 
in preserving than those cold packed, due, I suppose, to the pro- 
cessing necessary to their storage in cans. However, some varie- 
ties are very satisfactory, while others are not. 


“Over-ripe and soft fruits in general are not handled satis- 
factorily, as they quickly go to a mush in the kettles when cooked. 


“That the fruit should be of something approaching a uni- 
form size, and, in addition, should be evenly distributed through- 
out the container, is always desired, but sometimes difficult to 
achieve. The glass package, naturally, shows just what is in the 
container and how it is arranged. I don’t suggest that we start 
packing our preserves by hand and counting the berries or what- 
ever we may be working with a layer of %4-inch superimposed 
upon a row of %-inch size, but I do feel that a container with 
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the fruit and syrup or jelly evenly mixed adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of it. é 

“Some fruits are more_difficult to distribute through the 
jar evenly than others; this is sometimes attributable to imma- 
turity, seasonal conditiens, and locality in which grown. Hard 
fruits are more difficult to penetrate with sugar, and, conse- 
quently, tend to float, while other fruits are so deficient in pectous 
matter that, even though permeated with sugar, they still float, 
due to the lack of viscosity in the surrounding syrup. This con- 
dition also prevails where an insufficient amount of fruit is em- 
ployed, but more often due to improper cooking and handling. 

“The color of the finished preserve must, at least, resemble 
and, better still, be the original fruit, with as little modification 
as possbile. Cooking, naturally, changes fruit colors somewhat, 
but it is desired to minimize as much as possible this alteration. 

“Some fruits retain their natural color very well, while 
others do not. Strawberries seem to show as much variation as 
any fruit I know.. Firm fruits, inasmuch as they retain their 
original shape and size, also seem to retain their color best. 
Fruit that is soft and breaks up in cooking and handling seems 
to fade more quickly than firmer fruit of the same variety. Also, 
the variety used plays an important part, for some that may even 
have a strong and brilliant color when first made into pre- 
serves will fade more quickly than fruit that yields a less bril- 
liant preserve in the first place. This condition requires the 
selection of the variety best suited to the preserver’s needs. 

“Fruits grown in some localities, due to soil deficiencies, also 
lack color and do not make as brilliant a preserve, while others, 
due to seasonal or local conditions, develop unusual and often 
undesirable hues. Immature fruit frequently lacks the stability 
of color that mature fruit possesses. 

“Cold-pack fruits of certain varieties are far superior to 
fresh canned, as the color often fades in the canned foods. Of 
course, it would be ideal if it were possible to use only the fresh 
fruit as grown. 

“The flavor of fruits is made up of those delicate and elusive 
organic compounds commonly referred to as esthers; these, 
while present in only minute percentages, yet, I believe, serve 
to sell the greater portion of the preserves and jellies. What 
would the motive be to eat preserves if they lacked their char- 
acteristic flavor and aroma? The majority of people are not so 
careful of their diets as to purchase unattractive, flavorless arti- 
cles because of their dietary value only. People do not care to 
pay a premium for sugar now that the war is over, unless that 
sugar is in an attractive and appealing form. 

“From the purchaser’s viewpoint, just about what would be 
the value of a 1-pound jar of preserves that were devoid of 
flavor ? 

“He might tabulate it as follows: 


3/5 of a lb. of sugar at 7c a lb......... $0.042 
1.8 grams of pectin at le a gram...... 0.018 
1.8 grams of acid at 9c a gram........ 0.0016 
.8 gram of minerals at 1c a gram.... 0.0008 
12.0 grams of cellulose at 3c a lb....... 0.0008 
1.0 jor and cap Ge... 05 


1 
and yet when that minute percentage of natural fruit flavor is 
present, he will pay 35c for the same article. == 

“We can readily see that we must select fruit also from the 
viewpoint of flavor as well as its other desirable qualities. 

“Fruits show a great variation in flavor from one season 
to the next; also, the locality in which grown often alters the 
flavor, due to peculiar soil characteristics which may be present. 
Some fruits that are soft and tend to break up easily during 
cooking seem to loose more of their flavor than those which 
keep their natural shape and size better. This, I believe, is due 
in part to the greater area exposed during cooking. Then, again, 
if we go to the extreme of getting unusually firm or hard fruits, 
it is necessary to cook so long that here, again, we lose much 
flavor. 

“Some fruits have a good flavor, but poor color, while others 
may be the opposite. Often the desired result may be obtained 
by blending the two. 

: “The degree of acidity in finished preserves is largely gov- 
~ erned by the nature of the fruit used, eliminating, of course, the 
. use of added acid, and the fruit should be carefully selected to 

use the variety and kind best suited to produce the desired tart- 
ness. 


_ “Seasonal and local . conditions and maturity as well as 
»variety here again play an important part, for upon these de- 
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pends to a large extent the tartness of our preserves. The 
maturity of the fruit plays an unusually important part here, 


for the less mature the fruit, the more acid will be in the finished 
preserve. 


“Sometimes, due to improper storage of cold-pack fruits, 
these will appear and be tarter than fruit in cans. This is usu- 
ally due to too high a temperature in the storage room. 


“The greater the acidity in the preserve, the lesser the ap- 

parent sweetness will be. If we desire an unusually sweet pre- 
serve, we should use a fruit that has a low acid content, for the 
actual per cent of sugar in the finished preserve is approximately 
the same _ regardless of the variety used. The apparent sweet- 
ness may also increase by a corresponding decrease in per cent 
of fruit to sugar. 
__ “Some fruits give a better yield in terms.of pounds of fin- 
ished preserves than do other varieties. This condition is con- 
trolled by several factors, among which is the degree of ma- 
turity which, to a certain extent, regulates the per cent of sugars 
and other solids present; this same factor also has to do with 
the amount of pectin present. In very mature or over-ripe fruits 
the quantity of useful pectin is small compared with less mature 
fruits which contain the maximum. When the fruit is deficient 
in pectin it then becomes necessary to either make up this lask 
of pectin or cook the batch much heavier, with subsequent lower 
yield, loss of flavor and color and the added danger of gumminess 
and sugar crystals, due to the high sugar concentration. 

“The locality in which fruits are grown often effects the 
yield. For example, one farmer’s land is rich and located in a 
valley where there is pienty of moisture, consequently he has a 
crop of large, luscious fruit, which will contain a higher per cent 
of moisture than the same variety of fruit grown by his less 
fortunate neighbor whose farm is located on the more or less 
arid hillside. The best-looking fruit in this case will probably 
give a lower yield. A wet or dry season will effect the crop in 
much the same way. 


“The fact that fruits are either fresh or cold packed should 
have little effect upon the yield, provided, however, that due 
allowance is made for added water or syrup in the canned and 
added sugar in the cold pack and that the fruits in the first place 
were of average water content. 


“J have made reference to the use of unsound or over-ripe 
fruits occasionally; this, of course, is unintentional on the part 
of conscientious preservers. The keeping qualities of a preserve 
made from this type of fruit is always problematical. Moulds 
flourish abundantly upon spoiled fruits and produce spores, which 
are killed with difficulty, thereby introducing the possibility of 
moulding after the preserves have been shipped. The precaution- 
ary measure of sterilization, where the type of package permits, 
should always be employed regardless of fruit used. 


“While by the title of this paper I declared my intention of 
including jellies in this discussion, I have failed to do so pur- 
posely up to this point. It has seemed advisable to consider these 
separately to avoid confusion. So much that has been said in 
connection with preserves is also applicable to jellies that I hesi- 
tate to outline jellies because of the obvious repetition. How- 
= there are a few things I might mention in the few minutes 
eft. 


“The consistency of jellies is due to the relative proportions 
of acid, pectin, sugar and water in the finished product, and the 
care used in the manufacture of it. The acid and pectin are 
derived from fruits either directly or indirectly, and with these 
two constituents we will concern ourselves mainly. The acid of 
fruits in the unrefined state is easily obtained, but the pectin 
is a little more difficult to secure and requires greater care to 
ebtain the maximum yield in such a form as to be suitable for 
the commercial manufacture of jellies. 


“The fruit employed, of course, regulates largely the suc- 
cess we are to have in producing a jelly of the decired color, 
flavor and consistency. Too often we think: ‘Well, it is all right 
for preserves, it ought to be the same for jellies.’ In a very 
general way this is true, but too cften it is not. Fruits may be 
slightly deficient in pectin and actd and yet be passable for pre- 
serves, while juice made from them would be unsatisfactory for 
jelly. The state of maturity, the variety, the locality in which 
grown and seasonal conditions all play even more important 
roles in jelly manufacture than in preserves. Therefore, we 
should choose our fruits for jellies with at least equal care as 
we use for preserves. 


_ “Juices made from fresh fruits and used at once unques- 
tionably make jellies of the best consistency, flavor and color. 
The pectin, color and flavor all undergo minor changes in stor- 
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ROGERS STRINGLESS REFUGEE 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MPG. CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. l P. O. Drawer 25 


FIFTY HAND PICKERS 


have trouble in getting all the split peas and skins working in the old way. But if 
you have a MONITOR Recleaner after the Blancher, with a short table following, a 
fifth of the hand picking will complete the work. 


Where can you save more money in your operations? 
It’s your profits that are suffering. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
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**Bred for Perfection— 


Slender round green pod 5 to 5% inches 
long, almost perfectly straight, tender, 
meaty, brittle and entirely stringless even 
when ripe. 


In appearance and season, very similar to 
Late Refugee 1000 to 1 having a 15 inch 
dark strong growing vine; hardy and pro- 
ductive. 


Especially desirable for Canners who pack 
both peas and beans, coming on as it does, 
after peas are out of the way. 


Without exception, the most popular 
variety for Canners use. 


By Individual Plant Selection” 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


ORIGINATORS 
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n Francisco, 
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age that are deleterious to a certain extent, yet it is impossible 
always to use all the juice up at once, so some method of stor- 
age must be provided. Juices stored in 5-gallon lacquered 
(never tin) cans keep fairly well, but there is always some dan- 
ger of perforation, with consequent contamination of the juice 
metals, besides the alteration of color and flavor. Glass con- 
tainers for storage would at first thought seem to be ideal. As 
a matter of fact, as far as the juice is concerned they are, but, 
due to the large number of containers required and the breakage 
and the inconvenience in handling, they are an expenSive me- 
dium. Fifty-gallon oak barrels at the present time seem to be 
almost universarry used; of course, we get some slight addi- 
tional flavor from the oak barrels, but it does not seem to be 
objectionable. 


“While juices may be made from canned or cold-pack fruits 
for jelly production, in general they are not as satisfactory as 
those made from the raw, fresh fruits. 


“It is highly important to have our fruits of a high enough 
pectin content, so that we may produce a juice suitable for jelly 
manufacture. If the resultant juice be lacking in this respect, 
we start an unending line of troubles. The jelly is either soft, 
or it will not set at all, or maybe it sets, but is gummy, or has a 
tendency to crystallize, due to the high sugar content. Maybe 
we will get it to set, but there has been so much cooking that 
the color is changed and our flavor, which is so valuable to us, 
has been driven off. Then, also, when the above conditions pre- 
vail, our yield is so low that the profit is negligible. However, 
don’t think me a pessimist—it is possible to make jelly and make 
good jelly, but the proper fruits must be used. 


“Ordinarily jelly is easily kept without noticeable alteration 
for long periods. However, it is always advisable to sterilize 
where possible. Then, again, we have the same line of possibili- 
ties here that we had with the keeping qualities of preserves. 
Unsound fruit introduces the chance of contamination, due to 
mould spores upon the fruit used. 


“Let me emphasize one point—it takes good fruit to make 
good preserves and jellies; it requires better fruit to compound 
better preserves and jellies, and, furthermore, gentlemen, it 
takes the best of fruit to produce the best preserves and jellies.” 
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The discussion brought out the opinion that fruit juices can 
be safely stored in 50-gallon barrels in a room held at 30 to 32 


‘degrees F. without appreciably altering the color, flavor or pectin 


content of the juice while effective clarification by settling is 
accomplished, but that the freezing of such juice changes the 
color, precipitates pectin and produces a cloudy juice. 


Pectin—The subject of “added pectin’ in pure preserves and 
jellies was trotted out for its usual share of light and air. At- 
tention was focused on the degree of accuracy with which ana- 
lytical methods could be employed to detect the abuses of “added 
pectin,” such as substitution for fruit and “stretching” of yields, 
and to what extent, on the other hand, small amounts of added 
pectin could be employed, not to substitute for fruit or stretch 
the yield, but merely to replace the pectin lost in the fruit or 
to add such small equivalent amounts to fruits which never pos- 
sessed pectin to any usable extent. Information was sought as 
to the pectin limits in the various fruits. 

_In reply Mr. Lathrop stated that the composition of fruits 
varied, including their pectin content; that within small limits 
it would accordingly be possible for one to add a small amount 
of pectin which would not be indicated as “added” pectin upon 
analysis, provided the pectin content of the fruit employed were 
sufficiently low in this respect as related to the normal pectin 
content of such fruit. Since, however, a manufacturer did not 
know the pectin content of the fruit he employed or the quantity 
he could add, the employment of added pectin in pure goods by 
a manufacturer was liable to lead to serious trouble with the food 
officials. The more that was added, the greater the risk, while 
beyond those narrow limits detection was no longer just a risk 
or a possibility, but an actual certainty. 


Whenever “added” pectin is used only to the extent of plac- 
ing in the fruit juice the quantity which would have been there 
under normal conditions, but was not there now, due to advanced 
ripening of the fruit, loss of pectin in storage, ete., the detec- 
tion of such “added” pectin would be a very difficult matter. 
Furthermore, there would be no purpose in the attempt at de- 
tection of such addition since this employment of “added” pectin 
should be encouraged when its use is so essential and where no 
fraud or deception can result. 
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Canners Assnriation News 


Moved, Eh? Yes, to the Northwestern Building,208 North i] 
Wells Street, Room 402, Chicago. Two blocks from 
Hotel Sherman, three blocks from Hotel La Salle. In 
the loop. Telephone Main 3269. Come on over!!! 


When Is Next Convention? April 16th, Thursday and 
April 17th, Friday, 1925 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
It will be largely devoted to subjects of PRODUCTION. | 
It will be a fine meeting. Make your preparations to be 
present. 


Who Are Eligible to Membership? All reputable canners, 
brokers, and canning machinery and supply people. 


What Are the Annual Dues? Active members or can- 
ners, $15.00; Brokers and canning machinery and 
supply people, $10.00 per annum. There are no other 
dues or expenses. Mail your application!!! 


Who Are We? Oldest interstate canners’ association in i| 
the world. Our membership at present is 315 of the 
best people in the industry. We want to make it 415 
before the April convention opens. 


WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


By J. A. LEE, Secretary 
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Growing ‘Tomatoes for the Canning Factory 


November, 1924 


By H. D. Brown 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 


The acreage of tomatoes grown for the canning factory in 
Indiana has increased from 18,472 acres in 1910 to 74,600 acres 
in 1924. For the past four years Indiana has led all other States 
in the total acreage of tomatoes planted for manufacture. The 
acreage, yield and total production from 1917 to 1924, inclusive, 
for the four principal producing States are shown in Table I. 


Table I—Acreage and Yield of Four Leading States in Tomato 
Production for Commercial Canneries 


N. J. Md. Calif. Ind. 
No. Acres ....... 29,493 64,444 23,7385 32,161 

1917 Yield per Acre.... 4.3 3.0 7.0 2.6 
Total Tonnage ... 107,225 193,832 178,012 83,619 
No. Acres ....... * 23,868 63,735 41,248 52,137 

1918 Yield per Acre.... 5.1 4.6 5.4 3.7 
Total Tonnage ... 121,727 298,181 222,712 192,907 
No. Acres ....... 23,780 57,800 44.910 40,210 

1919 Yield per Acre.... 3.0 1.5 7.0 4.5 
Total Tonnage ... 71,300 86,700 314,400 180,900 
No; 18,490 34,550 28,3840 35,340 

1920 Yield per Acre.... 4.9 3.0 5.5 4.5 
Total Tonnage ... 90,600 120,900 155,900 159,000 
No: Acres ....... 13,900 12,190 6,860 21,380 

1921 Yield per Acre.... 5.0 4.2 5.4 5.0 
Total Tonnage ... 69,500 51,200 37,000 106,906 
No. Acres ....... 16,610 37,170 24,140 538,240 

1922 Yield per Acre.... 5.2 3.6 6.8 5.8 
Total Tonnage ... 86,400 133,800 164,200 308,800 
No. Acres. ....... 20,010 44,230 27,760 66,020 

1923 Yield per Acre.... 4.7 5.5 6.2 2.9 
Total Tonnage ... 94,000 243,300 172,100 191,500 
No. Acres ....... 29,000 41,580 26,760 74,600 

1924 Yield per Acre.... 3.9 2.8 6.1 3.9 
Forecast Total Tonnage ... 113,100 116,300 163,200 290,900 


With this larger acreage (74,600 acres in 1924) tomatoes 
are beginning to play an important part in the farmer’s diver- 
sified program. They provide a cash crop which not only in- 
creases possible farm enterprises, but one which has a beneficial 
influence upon crops which follow it in the rotation. It is a crop 
which is amenable to certain more or less intensive cultural 
practices, which, if followed by careful farmers, will enable them 
to secure more than the average returns. 

The yields of wheat following tomatoes (reported in detail 
in Purdue Bulletin 259) are on the average greater than when 
wheat follows corn, wheat, or even clover. This is probably due 


to the fact that tomatoes remove less plant food and in different 
proportions than corn, are not troubled by certain of the diseases 
which may be common to two successive crops (such as wheat 
scab and corn root rot), and because the tomato crop usually 
leaves the soil in good mechanical condition. Tomatoes remove 
less nitrogen and phosphorus than corn and slightly more pot- 
ash. Nearly half of the mineral plant food used by the tomatoes 
is, however, in the vines, which are never removed from the soil. 
Tomato plants must be transplanted in order to secure the 
maximum yields. This constitutes the chief and very important 
difference between their culture and the culture of most farm 
crops. The yield may easily be doubled or trebled by the use of 
carefully grown plants set in the field at the proper time. 


PLANT GROWING 


The tomato is a perennial under tropical conditions, and the 
yield is almost directly proportional to the length of the bearing 
season, i. e., the period from the time the fruits begin to ripen 
until frost, or until the vines may be killed or partially killed by 
disease or insect pests. Plants are produced under protection, 
mainly to lengthen the growing season. Maximum yields are 
secured from stocky, disease-free plants, which are beginning to 
bloom at the time they are set in the field (before June 1). 
Larger plants are very likely to become stunted, while smaller 
plants do not have a bearing season of sufficient length. 

Market gardeners usually produce their early crop from pot- 
grown plants. This method is, however, expensive, and although 
it can be followed profitably by gardeners, other methods must 
be used where great numbers of plants are desired. Before con- 
sidering detailed methods of growing plants which will come 
nearest to meeting the requirements of the ideal plant, it is well 
to consider conditions which are essential to the growth of the 
best type of plant. 


ESSENTIAL PLANT-GROWING FACTORS 


1. The temperature should be held at 60 degrees F. at night 
and 70 degrees F. during the day for optimum development of 
the tomato plant. Since Septoria, the leaf spot fungus, makes 
its optimum growth at 77 degrees F., it is evident that this tem- 
perature should be avoided if possible. (See also discussion of 
the subject of growing plants under glass.) 


2. Water should be given as needed to prevent wilting, but 
ereat care should be taken to avoid excessive application of 
water. Plants growing in extremely rich soils can be forced 
into stocky growths by withholding moisture, i. e., keeping the 
plants.on the verge of wilting most of the time. On the other 
hand, excessive applications of water on extremely poor soils 
may leach away so much of the available nitrogen as to stop 
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Conveyors 


HE Chain is the backbone and weakest part of any Sanitary Cup Conveyor. 

Note that the Giant Conveyor has malleable chain, with three pieces in each joint, 
hinged on 5/16‘‘ steel shaft, giving a bearing of one and one-half 
inches wide on each side of the hinged joint. This wide joint aids 
lubrication and holds the conveyor in a straight line without de- 
pending upon the conveyor track. 


Our cast nuggets or blocks on which the conveyor slides are one 
inch wide and one and one-half inches long—flat surface. Greasing 
the track with heavy cup grease gives ample and durable lubrication 
under the existing conditions. Roller bearings are next to impos- 
sible to oil and will not last in the steam heat and washing of con- 
veyor. 


bi: _ 8 8=6Ou cups are three to the foot, neatly and smoothly folded together, 
= using no rivets, leaving them smooth and cleanly. 


Compare our construction and prices- 


Five-inch conveyor, 10 ft. long 


$85.00 and $5.00 per foot. 


Ten-inch conveyor, 10 ft, long 
$105.00 and $6.50 Per foot. 


Sixteen-inch conveyor, 10 ft. long 
$125.00 and $8.00 per foot. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Michigan 


We Have Been Building These Conveyors for Fourteen Years 
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plant growth, or the soil may even become so saturated with 
water as to exclude air, and thus cause the roots to rot. Fora 
medium: fertile soil more moisture can be supplied than for a 
rich soil. The leaf spot (Septoria) disease is spread much more 
easily when the foliage is wet; therefore, moisture condensations 
and wet plants should be avoided as much as possible. One of 
the chief advantages of glass sash is that the plants and soil 
can be protected from rain and thus be kept dry. 

3. Never prune tomato plants. Pruning reduces leaf area 
and provides a means of spreading the mosaic disease. , 

4. Spray the plants every seven days with Bodreaux 4-6-50 
plus 2 pounds of powdered arsenate of lead. a 

5. Remove all weeds from plant beds and near vicinity. 
Horse nettle, ground cherry and nightshade are all weeds known 
to carry diseases of tomatoes. In addition they, like other weeds, 
compete with the plants for moisture and fertility. 

6. Treat the seed. Directions for seed treatment are given 
in Purdue Bulletin 251. 


7. Rotate the plant beds or sterilize the soil in the beds. 
Most of the tomato diseases are disseminated in part at least 
from the plant beds. Keep plant beds free from tomato plants 
and weeds during the summer. 

8. The plants should always be given as much sunlight as 
possible. Light is necessary for the manufacture of the plant 
food which makes for a stocky, healthy plant. This is one of 
the chief reasons why cloth covers are not entirely satisfactory 
as plant-bed covers. 


GROWING PLANTS UNDER GLASS 


The above factors are most easily controlled if the plants 
are grown under glass. Plant growing under glass is, however, 
a specialized industry, and it is very easy to make mistakes, 
which undo all the advantages of glass. 

Glass Structures—The greenhouses, steam-heated beds and 
manure hotbeds are all suitable for the growing of early seed- 
lings, which should later be transplanted (2 inches by 2 inches) 
in sash-covered cold frames. If this practice is followed, the 
seed may be sown thickly (90 or 100 per foot, with rows 5 inches 
apart), relatively early (about March 15-30). This is a very good 
method, as it insures a large plant for field planting because of 
its longer growing season and ample growing space in the cold 
frame. 

Cold frames or sash-covered unheated structures may be 
used instead of heated structures. In this case the seed should 
not be sown as early as in heated structures (sow about April 
1-15), and since the plants do not grow as long before they are 
set in the field, it is not customary to transplant them. For this 
reason the seed should be sown more thinly (six to twelve per 
foot), and since the plants are to remain in the bed until they 
are needed for the field, it is best to plant in rows at least 6 to 8 
inches apart in order to permit cultivation. 

Care of Glass-covered Structures—Great care must be exer- 
cised in the control of moisture and temperature. Although 
there is considerable danger early in the season from frost, the 
vast majority of errors are made in keeping the temperature too 
high. It is likewise true that the beds if left covered will need 
water applications, yet it is a very common mistake to apply too 
much water. High temperatures and excessive moisture both 
favor the growth of spindly, soft, disease susceptible plants. It 
is better to allow the plants to wilt slightly before applying 
water. In practice few applications will be necessary, while the 
sash should be used to prevent the beds and plants from becom- 
ing wet during rains. By keeping the soil dry in this manner, 
plant growth may be retarded without injury to the plants. This 
is a convenient method of preventing plants from becoming 
“leggy” when weather conditions do not permit the setting of 
plants in the field when they reach the proper size. If plants are 
transplanted in flats instead of soil in the beds, the moisture 
supply can be more easily regulated, as the soil in the flats can 
be dried quickly. Flats may also be taken to the field and more 
soil removed with the plants at the time they are set in the field. 
All water applications should be made in the morning on a clear 
day, so that the foliage will dry before night. 

_ . The temperature should be kept at 60 degrees F. during the 
night and 70 degrees F. during the day, except during the “hard- 
ening off” period, when the temperature should be reduced 10 
degrees F. if possible. Of course, these temperatures can only 
be approximated. During hot, sunny days the temperature will 
go above 70 degrees F. The important thing is to see that it 
does not go higher than necessary. As the temperature rises, 
ventilation should be given by playing blocks of wood under the 
middle of the ends or the sides of the sash. If the air is cold, 
the sash should be blocked up on the leeward side, but as the 


Are Your Production 


Costs Low? 


Not only must the Canner reduce the 
costs of production by investiging in 
improved and tested labor-saving ma- 
chinery, but alsothe cost and efficiency 
of every necessary supply must be 
studied if a fair profit from the season’s 
run is to result. 


Complete tests in the Cannery of the 
efficiency of 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


have so conclusively proved the pro- 
fitable uses for this distinctive cleaner, 
that the sweet, wholesome, safe, sani- 
tary cleanliness it provides is part of 
the canning process in thousands of 
canneries the country over. 


When operation is based upon econo- 
mical efficiency an investment in 


Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and 


Cleanser is profitably assured. 


Indian in circle 


It cleans clean. 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte Michigan 
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Order from your Supply House. 
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It’s a 
| Fox. Great 
Labor-Saver 


Charles F. Shumaker, a well-known canning factory 

[fearionan nl executive and one of the pioneers of the industry, 
Linu WE, = knew what it meant to have hundreds and hundreds 
3 acne i of bags of string beans piled up on his floors and no 
labor available to pick and sort them during the bus- 
iest part of the season. 

So he did what anyone else would have done un- 
der like circumstances which was this: As he couldn’t 
obtain a mechanical grader which would come 
up to his idea of efficiency, built one himself. The 
machine was so much more successful than anything 


“INVINCIBLE” else that he patented it. Today there isn’t a bean 


grader which is in the same class as Mr. Shumaker’s 
STRING BEAN machine now built by 
S. HOWES CO., Inc. 
constructed to make as many grades as the INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
purchaser desires. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributor are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
pidanieiite te. feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHECK MACHINE CO, Inc. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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temperature grows warmer, ventilation may be given from all 
sides, removing the sash entirely when the weather permits 
(replacing to protect from rains if the plants are growing too 
fast). The type of plant produced by the proper regulation of 
moisture and temperature cannot be over-emphasized. 

During cold weather the beds should be closed before the 
sun goes down in order to conserve the heat. The sun’s rays 
(visible) pass through the glass to the soil, but the heat rays 
given off from the soil cannot get out through the glass. This 
fact should be made use of, especially during the cooler portion 
of the year, in unheated beds. In heated beds the steam may be 
turned on if the temperature drops too low. Steam should not 
be used unless the temperature drops below 40 degrees F. In 
unheated beds additional coverings of straw or strawy manure 
should be made over and around the beds if freezing tempera- 
tures are anticipated. 


Hardening Off—Before the plants are set in the field they 
should be hardened by withholding water and by keeping the 
beds cooler than usual. This hardening, which should last 7 to 10 
days, makes a sturdier plant, better able to withstand the check 
of transplanting. Six to twelve hours before the plants are 
pulled to be set in the field the beds and plants should be watered 
heavily, so that the plant tissues will contain all the water pos- 
sible. 

Breakage of Sash—Glass is expensive and every precaution 
should be taken to prevent breakage. The wind frequently gets 
under sash, and if they are not fastened securely many panes 
may be broken. The sash bars or supports between the sash 
may be extended an inch above the glass, and a long, thin, narrow 
board nailed to them over the entire length of the bed or the 
sash may be fastened to the sides of the beds by special hooks 
to prevent the wind from lifting them. 

Soil Sterilization—If it is desired to treat the beds for the 
destruction of weed seed and insect and disease pests, the beds 
may be sterilized as recommended in Purdue Bulletin 266. Old 
boiler tubes perforated with holes every eight inches may be sub- 
stituted for four-inch tile. 


Cloth Covers—By substituting cloth covers, such as canvas 
or muslin, for glass sash, or by the use of commercial prepara- 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
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801 E. Pratt St., 
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tions, such as cel-o-glass and glass cloth, the cost of protecting 
plants can be somewhat reduced, although the protection is less 
satisfactory. The muslin covers may be secured by wire nails 
driven through the side of the beds near the top and the cloth 
slipped over the nails. A better method is to fasten the upper 
side with lath nailed over the canvas and secure the lower edge 
to one-half by one-inch boards nailed together to make a con- 
tinuous pole upon which the cover may be rolled and which will 
hang over the lower edge of the bed and hold the cover firmly. 
(Continued Next Week) 


BRITAIN TO RESTRICT PRESERVATIVES AND 
COLORING MATTER IN FOODSTUFFS. 


NDER new regulations just issued in draft form 

by the Ministry of Health, the British Govern- 

ment is proposing to practically abolish the use of 
preservatives, and to greatly restrict the number of col- 
oring materials which can be employed in foodstuffs for 
human consumption, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from American Trade 
Commissioner Parks, London. 

The newly proposed regulations are designed to 
give effect without legislation to the majority of the 
recommendations made in October last by a departmen- 
tal committee of the Ministry of Health, appointed to 
consider the use of preservatives and coloring matter 
in food. 

The recommendations in draft form specify in the. 
following schedule the foodstuffs which alone may con- 
tain preservatives, together with the name and quantity 
and preservatives allowable. 

(1) The article of food specified in the first col- 
umn of the following table may contain sulphur dioxide 


TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes-—-2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


we 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


\ 
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A Few 


Practical 
Suggestions 


Every one a 
Money Saver 


Ayars Universal Filler Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler 


Write us for prices 


covering your requirements 


Ask for copy of 
our 335 page catalague 


Robins Retort Robins Crate 


Robins-Beckett Double Can Cleaner 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARRY R. STANSBURY, Vice-Pres. 
Property bounded by Lombard, 
Concord and West Falls Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, Pres. & Treas. 


50,000 square feet 
ready to serve you 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Sanitary Enamel Buckets 
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in proportions not exceeding those specified in the sec- : 


ond column: 
Maximum _ propor- 
tion of sulphur 


Food. dioxide. 
1. Sausages ....... jiciennceeede 3 grains per pound 
0.8 grain per pound 
3. Fruit and fruit pulp, not dried. 5 grains per pound 
7 grains per pound 
5 grains per gallon 
6. Alcoholic wimes...........--00. 3 grains per pint 
7. Non-alcoholic wines and cordials, 
fruit juices, sweetened or un- 5 
2 e articles of food specified in the first col- atente 
umn of the following table may contain benzoic acid in THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER ) 
proportions not exceeding those specified in the second __, either | 
column: Single or Double | 
Maximum  propor- The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear } 
tion of benzoic placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
Food. acid. not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 
1. Coffee Extract........:....... 3 grains per pound 
2. Non-aleoholic wines and 
fruit juices, sweetened or un- 
5 grains per pint 
3. Sweetened mineral waters and 
brewed ginger beer........... 1 grain per pint 


i} 


Provided that no article of food may contain both 
sulphur dioxide and benzoic acid. 

While those preservatives which may be used in 
foodstuffs are not mentioned specifically, it is under- 
stood that formaldehyde, boric acid and salicylic acid | 
would come within that category. The text of the 
draft regulations interprets “preservative” to mean 
any substance which is capable of inhibiting, retarding 
or arresting the process of fermentation, acidification 
or other decomposition of food, or of masking any of 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


t as The Morral Cor Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
the evidence of any such process, or of neutralizing the durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
acid generated by any such PLocess ; but does not include not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
common salt (sodium chloride), saltpetre (sodium or furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Cor, and it is the 
potassium nitrate), sugars, acetic acid or vinegar, al- 


44 best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 
cohol or potable spirits, spices, essential oils or any sub- 


stance added to food by the process of curing known as 
smoking. 

With respect to coloring matters, it is prescribed 
that none may be used which are compounds of anti- 
mony, arsenic, cadmium, chronium, copper, mercury, 
lead or zinc. The vegetable color gamboge is forbid- 
den, as well as the following coal tar colors: 

No. in Color Index 


of Society of Dy- 
ers and Color- Name. Synonyms. 
ists, 1924. 
7 Picric Acid..... Crbazotic acid 
Saffron substitute; 
8 Victoria Yellow. dinitrocresol 
Naphthol vel'ow; 
9 Mance’ster Yellow martius yellow Patented 
12 Aurantia ...... Imperial yellow THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
Mandarin G. extra; The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
Tropaeolin 000 motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
151 Orange II....... No. 2 work, We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
Rosolic Acid ; Yellow our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 
724 Coralline. 
The regulations further provide tnat sausages, MORRAL BROTHERS 
jams and coffee extract which contain sulphur dioxide M Ohi 
or benzoic acid shall be labeled to show the name and _ orral, - 


percentage amount of the preservative used, and define 
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“If it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Western Sales Dept. 
14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORIES 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Inc., San Jose, Cal. 


LOOKOUT 


Coal-Burning Boilers 


are designed especially for the 
Canners, Preservers, Picklers, and Orchardists. 


LOOKOUT Boilers are economical of operation, requiring 
about five pounds of coal per horse-power per hour. They 


burn coke equally as well, which enable them to comply 
with smoke ordinances. 


LOOKOUT Boilers steam quickly and hold a Jarge quantity 
of dry steam at high pressure, no delay in waiting for steam 
to be generated. 


LOOKOUT Boilers have a fire-box surrounded by water, 
therefore practically all the heat in the fuel is used for the 
generation of steam. 


LOOKOUT Boilers require the minimum of attention. A 
fusible plug located in a tube insures safety from lew water. 


LOOKOUT Boilers can be equipped, when requested, with 
a water coil which can be connected to a hot water storage 
tank and used to supply hot water for general purposes. 


LOOKOUT Boilers enable you to increase your quantity 
and improve the quality of your finished products. 


If you want satisfaction, insist that your boiler have the 
monogram Loc (su | on the fire and ash door castings. 


1% H.P.to 50 H. P. 
See that your dealer specifies Doak sat} Boilers when you 
place your orders with him. 
None genuine without the monogram. 


Write to your Dealer for additional information. 
We make shipment from our stock upon receipt of order. 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. CO, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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the manner in which the label must be prepared and 
affixed. 

In addition to the foregoing regulations, the use is 
prohibited of any thickening substance in cream, such 
as sucrate of lime, gelatine or starch paste. Ordinary 
sugar is not prohibited. 

Full powers are taken by the Ministry of Health to 
carry out inspections and take samples. 

The regulations are to apply not only to food man- 
ufactured in Great Britain, but also to imported food 
products, and in view of the fact that the Scottish Board 
of Health has issued similar draft recommendations, 
Scotland will also be included with England and Wales 
in the new pure food movement. 

No date has yet been set for the regulations to be- 
come effective, but forty days from February 17, 1925 
(the date of the draft regulations), are allowed as a 
period during which representations in opposition to 
the measure may be made to the Ministry of Health. 

The public is somewhat divided in its attitude to- 
wards the proposals as a whole. In general all classes 
welcome more rigid restrictions to the use of harmful 
ingredients in foodstuffs. But some of the leading 
manufacturers and importers of such products feel the 
present proposals are much too severe, considering the 
climatic conditions of the country and the fact that re- 
frigeration has not advanced sufficiently m Great Brit- 
ain to do away almost entirely with artificial preserva- 
tives in food. Some of the large interests foresee con- 
siderable damage to British foreign trade, both import 
and export, if the regulations unmodified become effec- 
tive. 

In the main the leading American firms engaged in 
marketing foodstuffs in Great Britain foresee little or 
no set-back to their business, and remain more or less 
unaffected by such changes. This is due to the general 
high quality of American products prepared under our 
own pure food laws. On the other hana, firms which 
pack for export, and use preservatives or coloring for 
export purposes which would not be permitted for sale 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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in the United States, would undoubtedly find it neces- 
sary to alter formulae and recipes so that they might 
conform to such new British regulations as are eventu- 
ally put into effect. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT WESTERN 
MEETING. 


Chicago, March 16, 1925. 
Members Western Canners Association: 

Gentlemen—Our Board of Directors has decided to 
hold our forty-first annual convention at Hotel Sher- 
man, Crystal Room, April 16th, Thursday, and April 
17th, Friday, 1925. The first session will begin Thurs- 
day at 2 o’clock P. M., and the second session will be- 
gin Friday at 9.30 o’clock A. M. The third session Fri- 
day at 2 o’clock P. M., adjourning that afternoon or 
evening until next November. 

The convention will be largely devoted to the con- 
sideration of production of canned foods and of the 
growing of canning crops. 

The dates of this convention are shortly previous 
to the planting and cultivation of canning crops and the 
canning season of 1925, and canners and distributors 
alike will be greatly interested in the question of pro- 
duction. 

A special rate on the certificate, at the time of pur- 
chase of the ticket plan, has been applied for and will 
be granted as usual, at one fare coming and half fare 
returning. The rate applies to members and their as- 
sociates and dependent members of their families. Be 
sure and get a certificate from your railroad agent, as 
we must have 250 validations in order to get the rate. 
Very truly yours, JOHN A. LEE, Sec’y. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Maximum quality at minimum price. 
Handles No. 2, No. 244 and No.3 at 
same time, no changing necessary. 
Costs less to operate. 

Takes up less floor space. 

Has steam control. 

If not satisfactory, can be returned and 
money refunded as per our contract. 


Do not fail to know more about the Souder Cooker 
before buying for 1925. Let us send you our new 
catalogue. Write at once. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
SPRATGE-SELLS CORP. 
Chicago-Baltimore. 


SPAULDING &CO. 
514 Arch S8t., Philadelphia. 
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Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Our Kettles stand the test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Ketties 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 


Grading _ TABLES 
Sorting 


Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


ANGSEN KAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesin Representative 
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Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
into the hopper— caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 
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DEATH OF SAMUEL M. SINDALL. 


Father of Robert A. SindaJl Dies at His Home, Aged 
Seventy-five. 

AMUEL M. SINDALL died at his residence, 4011 
Maine Avenue, Forest Park, Baltimore, Friday, 
March 13th, and was buried in Loudon Park Cem- 

etery Monday, Farch 16th, at 2 P. M. 

He was among the earliest of “supply men” to the 
canning industry, and, unlike other men of his time, he 
did not make his reputation through the invention of or 
manufacture of some particular piece of canning ma- 
chinery, but because his good business foresight made 
him realize the need of a “general supply house,” cater- 
ing to all the many minor needs of the canners. On this 
account his acquaintance among the canners of the East 
particularly was wide, and he had friends wherever can- 
neries existed. This was touchingly shown in the num- 
ber that called to pay their last respects, and in the re- 
markable number of floral tokens about his bier, com- 
pletely filling a large room. 

He was of a quiet, thoughtful disposition, never 
forgot a friend, and was always ready and willing to 
help with advice or otherwise, and his going leaves 
many sorrowing. 

In recent years the care and conduct of their rap- 
idly increasing business was left to his son Robert 
(“Bob”) A. Sindall, and finally passed entirely into his 
hands. But “Sam” Sindall will long remain in the mem- 
ory of this industry. Up to a few days before his death 
he could always be found at the office, and his interest 
in the business never slackened. 

He is survived by his widow, his second wife, a 
married daughter and “Bob.” One by one the men who 
helped make the canning industry what it is today are 
passing to their reward, and among those the name of 
“Sam” Sindall will always be recalled with pleasure and 
appreciation. 


THE KRAUT MEN AND ADVERTISING 

Secretary Irons Correct’s a Wrong Impression. 

We note your comments on our recent letter to the 
kraut packers on Advertising. You have the wrong 
slant when you say that “you thought the kraut men 
had advanced out of the state of the primmer class and 
were confirmed believers in trying to put punch and 
force behind their selling,” and that “the letter indi- 
cates that some of the kraut packers wanted to stop 
advertising, etc.” 

We wish to explain that this question was raised 
“that it incurred more office expense to maintain the 
advertising campaign—stop advertising and it will stop 
the expense.” The remark came from one who never 
was in the “primmer” class and is not supporting the 
advertising. We wanted to show that an ad over two 
years old was still alive. Therefore, the money in- 
vested in that ad was still returning dividends. 

Don’t get the idea that we have 100 per cent. kraut 
packers supporting the advertising campaign—this 
may be a surprise to you. Don’t ask us why because 
we don’t know. In view of the fact that sauerkraut 
contains such great health properties which are won- 
derful selling points, it is just as strange to us as it is 
to you. All we can say is that everyone does not look 
at the same matter alike. But there are certain kraut 
packers in the Association who are not going to let the 
advertising stop. They are going to “carry on” as 
usual whether they get 100 per cent co-operation or 
not, with the hope that eventually the others will fall 
in line. 


Real Good Syruper? 


This is what a real good syruper 
should do: 


1 Put the syrup‘in the can without waste. 


2 Fillto predetermined height in the can. There 
should be no flowback from the vent pipe. 


3 Syrup the most delicate fruits without mash- 
ing the top layers. 


4 Syrup berries successfully. There should be 
no holes to clog up with seeds. 


5 Syrup sliced peaches or sour pitted cherries. 
The syrup should flow into the can around 
the inside edges. 


6 Operate smoothly and efficiently at high speed. 
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What Do You Expect of A 


A-B Economy Syrupers will do all these things. 


necessity in the modern canning factory. 


Built in 8 and 12 valve sizes. 


Write our nearest office for further 
information today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


| Eastern Sales Representative 
S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


They are economical and efficient, and a distinct 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 
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We excel 


esi 


of Artigtioyl 


“THE 


are the Highes 


Ask for our Superior Line for your ne Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 


Our 
est Standard 
for Commercial Value. 


59% to Years’ 


E shipping departments 

of H & D customers work 

- smoothly. Box deliveries are 
made on time—and the boxes 
themselves provide absolute safe- 
ty for goods in transit. The re- 
sult?—59% of all H & D Boxes go 
to customers of ten years’ or more 


experience with H & D products! 


Are you interested in this 
kind of service? Write— 
The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street SANDUSKY, OHIO 


CORRUGATED FIBRE | 
SHIPPING BOXES 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 


Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 

2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 

1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 

1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 

1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 

5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 

5 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 

3 Five horse power direct current motors. 

1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 

5 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales 3’’ 
apart. 

1 Keystone Steam well pump, working head 6 x 24, 
cylinder 2? x 36’’ with rods complete. 

1 Ton direct current Sprague Electric Hoist. 

13 Johnson Temperature Controllers complete. 


The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Green Pea Grader in 
good condition, used only two seasons. One Colossus 
Pea Grader in fair condition. Fruit Belt Preserving 
Co., East Williamson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean,‘N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 lb. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125-Ib., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Tomato Washer. 
1 New Type, Rotary, Peerless Tomato Washer. 
1 Sprague-Low Pulping Machine. 
3 1,000 gallon Copper Coils, Traps and Tanks. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
Kemp Bros. Pkg. Co., 505 Peoples Life Bldg., Frankfort, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Indiana Pulper. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
1 Blancher. 
1 4 sieve Colossus Grader. 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker. 
Address Box A-1297, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


Lewis String Bean Cutter 

Townsend Bean Cuttea 

Guykendall Mixer 

Corn Worm Conveyor 

6 Pocket M & S Corn Cooker-Filler 
Wooden Cyclone Pulper 

Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers 
Sprague Metallic Pea Picking Tables 
Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table 
Elgin Filler 6 oz. to 32 oz. 

Karl Kiefer Filler 

Knapp Labeling Machine for No. 2 cans 
Several Burt Labeling Machines 

Several Burt Boxers 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 


Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
1 Beach Russ Vaccum Pump and Tank. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10’’ 
1 Hand Driven Burt Labeling Machine. 
os of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
ruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 

8 Coons Paring Machines. 

1 Ayars King No. 3 Tomato Filler. 

1 Ayars No. 2 and No. 3 Tomato Filler. 

1 Ayars Universal Exhaust, new woodwork and 
double strand chain. 

4 Berlin Galvanized Pea Hoppers, round, 30x60 
inches, capacity 700 lbs., six-inch cut off gate, 
never used. 

1 2% lb. Knapp Boxer, practically new. 

1 Haller Fruit and Berry Washer. 

1 Monitor Thomas Washer and Scalder, 250-300 
bushel per hour. 

1 Van Eenwy k No. 10 Apple Filler. 

1 Side Crank Engine, 10x14. 

All above machinery in excellent operating condi- 

tion and prices are reasonable. Address Box A-1296, 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Peerless Rotary Tomato Washers, 
latest models, used two seasons, in elegant condition. 
Wire or write for prices. Canning Machinery Ex- 


change, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


March 23, 1925 


FOR SALE---2 Sprague All Purpose Pea Blanchers, pur- 
chased in 1919. 
1 Swivel Cage Washer to feed Collossus Pea Grader, 
purchased in 1919. 
4 Hamachek Viner Feeders. 
5 Aprons for Scott Viners, one almost new. 
1 No. 12 Pea and Bean Filler for No. 2 cans, purchased 
from Ayars Machine Co. in 1919. 
11 bushels Rice’s Market Garden Pea Seed. 
1 40h. p. Sinker Davis Steam Engine, almost new. 
Write for full description and prices. Will sell cheap if 
sold at once. Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Burnham Cooker, Model A. 
1 Merrell-Soule Corn Silker. 
6 Sprague Corn Cutters. , 
30 Rival Hand Apple Paring Machines. 
4 Ranger Power Apple Paring Machines. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
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~ FOR SALE OR RENT—Up-to-date canning plant, 
located in the garden spot of New York State. Large 
acreage available for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
equipped for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, Sauer Kraut, To- 


mato Puree, Catsup and Fruits. Address Box A-1300, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Max Ams No. 128 Seamers. State 


serial number, equipment, ccndition and price. The 
United States Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED—Party with some money and experi- 
ence to take over and operate fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in Blaine, Washington. For particulars write 
Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. 


WANTED—2 “‘Wonder Cookers’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—35 H. P. Orr & Sembower vertical Boler, 
100 lbs. pressure, complete with 40 ft. stack ready for oper- 
ation. Original cost, $1000. One 1650 gallon and one 450 
gallon water tank, wooden, 10 ft. diam. 4% ft. high; 5 ft. 
diam. 5 ft. high, respectively. Boilers pressure approved 
by Hartford Company. 
East End Laundry, 3403-15 Philadelphia Ave.. Baltimore, 


Md. Phone Wolfe 7051 or Wolfe 8610. 
For Sale—Seed 
FOR SALE—1200 lbs. Rogers Golden Bantam Corn 
Seed. 


6900 lbs, Rogors Winner Pea Seed, 1924 crop grown by 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

6,496 lbs. Rogers Green Admiral Pea Seed, 1924 
crop, grown by Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Bags extra at cost. Terms: S. D. B. L. F. O. B. 
New York State Factory. 

Address Box A-1295, care of The Canning 

Trade. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Alaska Seed Peas grown 
by Clark, of 1924 crop. 25 Bushels Burpee’s String- 


less Bean Seed. The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—About 300 bushels Leonard Seed Com 
pany’s Best Alaska Peas, 1924 crop. 
Will make attractive price F. O. B. New Freedom, Pa. 


Chas. G. Summers Jr. Inc., Henderson’s Wharf, Baltimore, 
Md. 


WANTED—Two Large Hydraulic Cider Presses. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—Party having extensive connections with 
Eastern grocery chain store buyer would take financial in- 
terest and sales management of canning concern packing 
staple lines. Give details first letter. Satisfactory references. 

Address Box A-1301, care The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans. Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables. conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent posi- 
tion assured to gocd man. State experience, ccmpentation exyect- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Processor and Factory Manager for Canning 
Factory in Province of Ontario, on the North Shore of Lake Erie. 


Give age, reference and salary expected. Address Advertiser, 75 
Front St., E., Toronto, Canada. 


_WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man for setting-up and 
maintaining automatic can making machinery, expecially Max Ams 
68 AT Double Seamers. in general line factory. 


Address reply stating experience in detail to Jas. D. Glunts & 
Co.. 68 Devonshire St , Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—First class Processor on Peas for Wisconsin 
factory, to act as Superintendent. Must have complete knowl- 
edge of packing and processing Fancy Peas, and used to handling 
help. Steady position. Good opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress Box B-1290, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


CANNERY FOR SALE—Going concern, up-to- 
date in every particular. No competition on Tomatoes, 
Peaches and Blackberries. Three hours drive on State 
Road from Baltimore; on Western Shore of Maryland. 
McGaw Davis & Co., 936 Fell St., Baltimore, Md.. 


WANTED—First class Superintendent for Indiana corn 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing Fancy Corn. 
Please reply, stating age, experience and salary required. Splen- 


did opportunity for right man. Address Box B-1291, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman for sanitary cans. Must have thorough 
selling knowledge of this line, also arqnaintance with canning trade 
throughout East and Middle Wert and be willing to change residence 

Address Box B-1289 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Competent Superintendent with knowledge of 
installing and operating cannery in a Southern State, putting 
up Cane Syrup, Vegetables, Berries, etc. Address Box B-1988, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —First class, thoroughly experienced, competent 
canned foods salesman. To such a man we offer year around 
employment and a splendid opportunity for advancement. Pick- 
rell & Craig Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—A man thoroughly familiar with the packing of 
Green Stringiess Beans. Address Box B-1298, care The Canning 
Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handling help and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager by man 86 years old; 
twelve years experience with Fruits and Vegetables. Knows 
every operation from grower to consumer. Technical educa- 
tion. Best references. Address Box B-1294, care The Can- 
ning Trade 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager and Processor, with 
twenty-two years’ experience packing Fruits, Vegetables, Cat- 
sup and Sauerkraut. Able to handle large plant with efficiency. 
Can erect new plant and install machinery. Have salesmanship 
ee ability. Address Box B-1299, care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-processor. Extensive 
experience as fine Corn packer, whole grain or otherwise. Best of 
references. Address Box B 1302 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


NOTICE: We have moved our plant from 
New Hartford to Rome, N. Y., and we ‘are 
set to give good service. Write for our quot- 
Ption on String Bean Cutting and Filling equip- 
ment; we offer substantial discounts to early 
buyers. 


Burton, Cook & Co 
Rome, N. Y. 


(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. ) 


MR. CANNER: 


Eats The season's tomato pack has practically 


RUCK BASKET?) been all sold. Canners are going to try 
. min if for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
tt baskets early. Write us for delivered 
| i Prices now. Prices always advance as 
\\ / demand increases. We make the baskets: 
il i} Yf 
R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 
302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Not made to meet competition Phones eed Berkeley 200 


Made to beat competition 
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CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods | 


Amer; 


a 
NEw ™Pany 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders. 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
_ 387 E. Broad St, Columbus, Ohio. 


Status 
_ _ Of the Tis } 
C. ad THE Can 
F, 
| 
= 
| 


March 23, 1925 


re (unless. otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
a ee for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


allimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*— (California), 


e Mammoth, No. 2%......- 
White Mam., Peeled, 0. 
Green Mammoth, Ni No. 

hite, rge, 
White” Large, 2%.. 
Green, Large, No. 2 
White, Medium, No. 21% 
Green, Medium, No. 2%........ 
White, 

n, m 
Tipe, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 

BEANS? 


Plain, No. 1.. 
In Sauce, No. 

Plain, No. 2.. 
In Sauce, No. 
Plain, No. 3...ccceeee 
In Sauce, No. 


BEANS+ 


St , Standard Green, No. 2.. 
Standard Green, No. 10. 


String, Stand. Cut White, No. Feat 


Stringless, Standard, No. 


1.15 


Stringless, Standard, 


White Wax, Standard NG 2... 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 10.. 
Limas, Extras, No. 
Limas, Standards, No. e 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2.. ° 
Red Kidney, Standard, ‘No. 


BEETS+ 


Small, Whole, No. 3..... 
Standard, Whole, No. 
Large, Whole, 
Cut, No. 


CORNt 


Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. o. b. Balt. .... 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co . 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 


1.55 


Shoepeg, No. 2, Balt.. . 


Ex. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 9. b. factory. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 


1.50 
1.60 
1.55 


Std. Crushed, No. 2 "to. b. ih 1.45 


Extra Std. Crusned, f:0.b. Co... 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. f.o.b. Balto. 


1.60 


Extra Standard wiaee. No. 2. -- 


Standard Western, No. 2 


HOMINY¢ 
Lye, 
Split, No. S.cccccccce 
Standard, Split, No. 


Out 
1.10 
3.50 


1.55 


#1.55 
*3.40 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} 


12 Kinds, NO. 
12 Kinds, No. 10 


95 
4.50 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, No. Out 
Standard, No. Out 


PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, b. factory.. 
. b. Baltimore 
No. 2 Sieve, b. factory... 
f. o. b. Baltimore 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s 4 ‘o. b. factory. 
b. Baltimore 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, ° 0. factory... 


. Baltimore 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, “bp. Balto.. 
BeCONGS, 


E. J. Standards, is, No. 4 Sieve. 
E. J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 


Fancy Petit Pois, 1 


SAUERKRAUT} 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 3... 

NO. 
Standard. No. 


Pies, Peeled, 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


(~) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
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****Many canners get 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


t 


Standard, No. 4.50 5.25 
iF. O. B. Factory t 
SUCCOTASH?t 
Balto. N. Y. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out . 
With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1-40 1.45 
Maine ut 1.60 
. O. B. County 
Standard, No. county. 1.35 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. Balto.. 2.25 1.95 
‘Standard, 3, f. o. b. County 2:20 
Standard, 
Standard, Ne. 10, f.0.b. County “Out 
TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out Out 
eg No. 16, f.o.b. Factory.. . Ont 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b: Baltimore.. 5.15 5.50 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County..... 5.00 5.50 
Jersey, No. o.b. County.... Ont .... 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. Balto... 1.75 .... 
Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 
Standard, No. 3, f.o. County... 1.55 .... 
Seconds, ‘No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore Out Out 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore. . 1.12% 1.17% 
Standard, 2, f.o.b. County. 1.10 
Seconds, ‘No. , f.0.b. Baltimore . aaa 
Standard 9s, o.b. Baltimore.. Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .75 -80 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .72%4 .80 
TOMATO PULP? 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.00 5.40 
Standard, No. Out 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Michigan, No. 4.25 
New York, No. 4.25 
Md., No. 3, f.0.b. Baitimore.... 1.25 1.35 
Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.25 .... 
Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.80 
BLACKBERRIESS§ 
Standard, No. 7-50 8.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... spin 1.80 
Standard. No. 2, in - 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out... 
Standard, Red, ‘Water, No 1:55: Oat 
California Standard 8 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 1.25 .... 
Standard, No. ccccccccccccccce 6.75 7.26 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. 275 2.60 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. &: 2.60 2.35 
PEACHES} 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.... oo Gut 
Seconds, White, No. 2.... eee 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2... +. 
Stanéea=ds, White, No. 3.. 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3.. wae os 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1-75 1.85 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 1-78 
Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 1.30 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8.......... 1.30 1.40 
Pies., Unpeeled, Ne. 1:16 1.20 
Pies, Peeled, No. 3..... Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, 2.00 2.15 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ .... Saos 
Standards, No. 2, in Water.. 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.20 
Seconds, No. 3, Out 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 ... 
Standards, No. 3, in 1.50 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
PINEAPPLE# 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2...2.15 Out 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., = 2. Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Std., Apa Out 
Hawaii, Sliced, No 2.85 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 2.80 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.. 2.35 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2:35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, ‘No. 2... Out 210 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Vut Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10......... 9.25 11.25 
Eastern 
PLUMS} 
Black, Water, No. 1.......... 
Black, Water, NG. 1.75 1.85 
Black, Syrup, NO. 2.35 2.35 
Mea, Water, 9.25 9.25 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Preserved, No. 2....... cescooee 1.95 3.10 
Extra, No. 2.00 2.35 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 5.75 6.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 1.95 225 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz Out 
Flats, 44 lb. case, 4 doz.... 3.75 
Stasidards, GS.) ee. 1.70 1.85 
Standards, 4 OB. cccccoces 
Standards; 10 3.20 3.40 
© - 3.00 3.10 
SALMON#*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 2.70 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 1.30 
. Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 1.75 
Cohoe, Flat; No. 1 1.80 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 4 1.10 
Pink, Tall, 1.35 
Columbia, Flat, No. 4.50 
Columbia, Flat, No. i 2.25 
Medium Red Talls 1.75 
SHRIMP#* 
Wet or No: Out 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 — 
% Mustard, Keyless .....ccccoce 4.10 3.85 
% Mustard, Keyless............. 70 
California, per case........ “ae 
TUNA FISH—Whlte, per Case 
Californian, 11.25 13 00 
California, %s, Blue Fin........ 7.75 
California, Is, cose 15.00 
California, %s, Striped ........ 5 
California, 1s, Striped ......... ---- 18 76 


N.Y. 
Out 4.00 
Out Out 
Out 4.15 
| 
Ont 3.65 
4.20 4.75 
3.85 4.15 
4.20 4.25 
3.40 3.75 
65.70 
85 
130 
‘87% 4.90 
Out .... 
| 
175 
1.75 
1.55 
1.50 
1.65 
s........... 
5.25 
Out 
4 
1.20 *1.30 
Oui 
Out Ont 
Out Out 
1.10 1.20 
1.40 
Standard, NO. 3:90 4.50 
90 1.10 
1.10 
3.25 3.50 
1.05 1.20 
1.40 1.55 
: 
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What “Boobs” We Are !! 


We could have taken individual formulas for canned 
foods, condiments, preserves, pickles etc., and sold 
them @ from $5.00 to $100.00 each. 


Instead we put them ai// in one book, covering every 
item in 


Canned— 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
MEATS 

MILK 

FISH 
SPECIALTIES 


Preserves— 
JAMS 
JELLIES 
FRUIT JUICES 


Pickles— 
SAUCES 
CHOW-CHOWS 
CATSUPS 

SPICED VINEGARS 


All Foods in Tin and Glass 
AND 


A multitude of directions, instructions,—valuable 
hints—not just mere formulas—The best and most 
reliable—and then sell the whole thing for $10.00 ! ! 


“A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 


386 pages 6’’x9’’, bound in leatherette 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


8 
o 


Fanning 
Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 23, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Spots and Packs of 1925 Are Both Quiet—A Good Time to Let 
the Market Alone—Some Others’ Views of Condi- 
tions Well Worth Reading. 


UIETNESS—It may be written down as certain that the 
QO canned foods market is quiet—quiet for spots and for 

packs of 1925. Some brave souls are seeking to explain 
this away, saying that it is just a lull and what not; but the 
fact remains that the buyers are dead to all opportunities or 
arguments, and on spots, at least, it might be well to let them 
alone until they get over their spring fever. When consulted 
the brokers make a brave showing and report some business 
passing and smile as if they were satisfied with life. But it is 
beginning to creep out that even on.spot canned foods, which 
the buyers have long known are short and likely to be entirely 
cleaned up before new goods can be packed, the buyers are say- 
ing that a recession in prices is to be expected, and that they 
will wait for the lower prices. On packs of 1925 they feel sure 
that this must be the case, and some of them are saying very 
plainly that they will not buy futures, as there is every evidence 
of a good output of canned foods this summer, and consequently 
lower prices. 

Having been burned badly on this sort of “faith” last sea- 
son, we thought they were done with it. But somehow or other 
all humanity finds it easy at this season of the year to believe 
that the summer’s crops will be abundant and generous, and the 
packs of canned foods also. And not merely the buyers, whose 
interest it is to believe this way, but the canners also believe, 
and act upon their belief, in selling “futures” at prices which 
only the greatest luck on crops and packs could bring them out 
whole. They regard such a devastating tornado as this week 
visited Missouri, Illinois and Indiana as a mere coincidence; they 
see and hear of torrental rains which wash out seed beds and 
undo the fertilization and preparation of the ground for can- 
ners’ crops; they see fruit buds swell and begin to open this 
early in the spring, knowing that frosts are practically certain; 
and they hear that California may have lost much of its fruit 
crop from this cause, as has happened already in the Northwest 
regarding small bush fruits. But that means nothing in their 
young lives. The season of 1925—as was the season of 1924 to 
be—will be a record-breaker in crops!! It is a sublime faith, 
rarely, if ever, realized, but annually indulged. Prognosticators 
of unknown ability have stated that the spring of 1925 would be 
even worse—more unsettled and unfavorable—than was the 
Spring of 1924. Some of their predictions have checked out re- 
markably close thus far; but who knows what the summer will 
bring? “But the jobber who refuses to consider futures or any 
advanced buying in this belief is no greater fool—if as great— 
as the canner who sells out his expected packs on this probabil- 
ity. Yet the downward drift of prices on ’25 packs indicates 
that the canners are more firm believers in these great summer 
crops than are the buyers. 


. The sensible canner will sit tight and not rock the boat; 
will put a safe price, showing a fair profit, on the goods he ex- 
pects to pack in 1925, and demand that and take nothing else. 


There is no way to tell what may happen during the season, but 
all the probabilities favor the canner as to better prices next 
fall. The canner who refused to sell “futures” last season was 
the happy canner last fall; and fortunate will be the canner who 
can do this same thing this year. 

John E. Withers is proprietor of the Rustburg Canning Co.- 
at that little town in Virginia, and under date of March 16th he 
wrote us: 

“In 1922 I wrote you a letter with reference to some 
2,000 cases No. 3 standard, sanitary hand-packed toma- 
toes (which, if our memory serves us correctly, he 
wanted to sell at about $1.50, and we advised him to ask 
$1.75), which resulted in my receiving eight applica- 
tions the next week, after you published my letter, with 
comments. 

“T now have about 1,400 cases, same kind of spots, 
ready labeled and nailed in wood cases, and notice you 
quote them at $1.67% this week. Also notice you say 
now is the time for a little patience; that the market 
is quiet, and at the same time you refer to scarcity of 
spot tomatoes.” 

Mr. Withers goes on to say that he would like to clean these 
out to make room for the new season’s goods. The shoe is on 
the other foot just now, Mr. Withers, and the market is weak, 
and you have plenty of time to get rid of this little lot of toma- 
toes long before new goods begin to crowd you. Good standard 
tomatoes such as you describe will be worth more money in June, 
probably, than they are today, and that will be three months 
before you can pack any new goods. You do not need the money, 
so keep away from the market, which is weak at $1.60 today. 

Under date of March 18th, C. W. Baker & Sons, of Aber- 
ceen, Md., say of the market: 

Tomatoes—While the demand for spot tomatoes has 
been somewhat disappointing, there is every indication 
of a good movement after the first of April. In fact, we 
have recently booked some business for shipment April 
1st, and are in a position to entertain additional orders 
for this delivery. We quote the market as follows: 1s, 
2s, $1.12%2-$1.15; 3s, $1.5742-$1.60, and 10s 
at $5.15-$5.25, f. o. b. respective shipping points, the 
inside prices being for carload lots only. 

The market on future tomatoes is unchanged. We 
are booking orders according to brands at 60c-62%c 
for 1s, 92%4c-95e for 2s, $1.38214-$1.35 for 3s, and $4.25- 
$4.50 for 10s. For shipment from Virginia we can buy 
2s at 90c ard 8s at $1.30, f. 0. b. factory. 

Corn—We are having a fair demand for spot corn. 

We can buy No. 2 extra standard shoepeg at $1.50, fancy 

shoepeg at $1.55-$1.60, and crushed sugar corn, extra 

standard quality, carload lots, at $1.55, small lots at 
$1.60, f. o. b. factory. 

For shipment when packed next fall we quote No. 2 
whole grain Evergreen corn at $1.15, No. 2 standard 
shoepeg at $1.20-$1.25, No. 2 fancy shoepeg at $1.40- 
$1.45, No. 2 extra standard, sweetened, crushed corn at 
$1.10-$1.15, f. o. b. respective shipping points. : 
And here is another market view from Frank T. Stare, of 

Wausau, Wis., under date of March 14th: ‘ 

What t’ell is the matter? Here we have gone and 
discounted a boom, that has. failed to materialize....We — 
were told, and I guess most of us honestly believed it, 
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that all that was necessary to make 1925 a banner busi- 
ness year was to make the country safe for the Repub- 
lican party. 

While as a resident of Wisconsin, I can’t claim any 
great contribution toward that end (although I did my 
damndest and angels can do no more); the country 
WAS saved, high, wide and handsome, and now some- 
one is holding out on us. Oh! sure, we had a wonder- 
ful stock boom, right after election, in anticipation of 
industrial conditions that are getting no better fast. 
If I owned any of those boom price stocks 1 would be 
afraid of losing my shirt. 

Yes, and see where grain went to, and take a look 
at it today. A lot of the more or less wise ones have 
lost their shirts. You can’t get away from the law of 
supply and demand any more than you can the law of 
compensation, and that is why we are just now read- 
justing ourselves to the ill effects of an abortive boom. 
Conditions are fundamentally sound. We just got off 
on the wrong foot, and that is all. . 

Just as it is said you can’t throw a stone in Boston 
Commons without hitting a poet, every second man you 
meet on the streets in Wausau is a lumberman. They 
responded nobly. The day after election they boosted 
the price of lumber four dollars a thousand. A few 
days later it was apparent that they had been entirely 
too modest, so they tacked on two dollars more. Later, 
in sympathy with the advancing stock market, and fear- 
ing that they had overlooked something, another four 
dollars was added. But they didn’t sell any lumber. 
You can’t lift yourself by your own boot straps. Now 
that prices are several dollars lower than they were last 
fall, lumber is commencing to move. They simply de- 
layed the game. 

What has all of this got to do with the sale of 
Wisconsin canned foods? Oh! nothing directly, but in- 
directly a heluva lot. The canner displayed rare good 
judgment and common sense in not attempting to ad- 
vance prices on his 1925 pack of peas. And it must be 
admitted that his increased costs amply justified con- 
siderable of an advance. The jobber appreciated this 
and bought futures freely—for a few weeks. Then the 
buyers got orders from upstairs to lay off. And right 
there is where we stand today. 


The silver lining to this cloud is the fact that there 
has been no marked decrease in consumption. There is 
no financial depression. Money is plentiful and cheap. 
Labor is gradually becoming more fully employed. 
Canned food values are conservative and sound. And 
as soon as conditions generally have adjusted them- 
selves, and it won’t be long, the ban will be lifted and 
buying of both spots and futures will be resumed. 

There are 49 States, remember, not 48, in the 
Union, and don’t forget that the State of Mind controls 
the other 48. 

Who t’ell wants a boom anyway? 


Why say more? 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Conditions Unchanged — Future Tomatoes Slow — Spot 
Tomatoes Show Declines—Taking Supplies Very Sparing- 
ly—Chains Buying Peas—Southern Peas Easier 
—Corn Is Steady—New Fruit Prices— 

Canned Fish Selling—lInterest- 
ing Trade Notes. 

New York, March 19, 1925. 
By “New York Stater,” . 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION—Conditions in the spot market during 

[ the past week were much the same as those which have 
prevailed for several weeks past. Jobbers were in the 
market for supplies in a fair way, and were picking up desirable 
offerings wherever obtainable. Continued scarcity of the more 
wanted lines, however, tended to restrict trading to some extent. 
A little more interest was being shown in offerings of futures, 
but actual buying for later delivery was not believed to be large. 


Future Tomatoes—The market has been rather slow for 
Southern packs. Buyers continue to exhibit rather bearish 
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views, and are trying to secure concessions, but the canners as a 
rule are not disposed to talk lower prices on their 1925 pack. 
Country canners were quoting at the following levels: Standard 
2s, 90 cents; 3s, $1.30; 10s, $4.25. Quotations named by Balti- 
more city canners were: Standard 1s, 60c; 2s, 92%c; 3s, $1.35; 
10s, $4.50, all per dozen f. o. b. Mid-western canners were 
quoting figures at $1.00 for 2s and $1.40 for 3s, but reports of 
concessions were being heard. Indiana tomato puree is quoted 
on future contracts at 571 cents per dozen for 9 ounce, and 70 
cents for 10 ounce, 10s being held at $4.50 per dozen cannery. 
Southern packers are offering future puree at 65 cents per dozen 
for whole puree in No. 1 tins and $4.50 per dozen for No. 10s, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

Spot Tomatoes—The spot tomato market continued to dis- 
play a rather easy undertone. Buyers were operating only in 
hand-to-mouth fashion, anticipating further declines in prices 
before first shipments of the new pack will go out. The market 
was nominally held at 75c for 1s, $1.12% for 2s, $1.55 to $1.57% 
for 3s, and $5.15 for 10s, f. o. b. Baltimore, with Peninsula can- 
ners quoting 1s at 75 cents, 2s at $1.10, 38s at $1.55 and 10s at 
$5.00, all per dozen cannery. 

Peas—Recent buying by the chain stores has strengthened 
the position of the Wisconsin pea market, and the undertone has 
developed a little more firmness. Canners are again looking for- 
ward to a cleanup of the entire 1924 pack before the 1925 can- 
ning season gets under way. Canners are talking reduced acre- 
age this season. 

Southern Peas—Little buying interest developed in Southern 
peas during the week, and the market was somewhat inclined to 
softness. Standards were quoted for factory shipment at $1.60 
for 1 sieve, $1.45 for 2 sieve, $1.30 for 3 sieve, $1.20 for 4 sieve, 
all in No. 2 cans. Standard 2s were offering at Baltimore at 
$1.90 for 1 sieve, $1.45 for 2 sieve, $1.25 for 3 sieve, and $1.15 
for 4 sieve, 


Corn Steady—A fairly steady undertone has obtained in the 
market for spot standard corn. Buying was along routine lines. 
For shipment from Southern canneries the market is held at 
$1.55 per dozen, Baltimore, and 10 cents per dozen less at the 
country canneries. Midwestern corn packers are practically 
cleared on spots, and are devoting most of their attention to the 
future market. Standards are offered at $1.05 to $1.10 on fu- 
ture contracts. Minnesota canners are booking future fancy 
Golden Bantam at $1.60 per dozen and fancy Crosby at $1.35 per 
dozen. Prices on midwestern Country Gentleman corn range 
$1.27% to $1.37% per dozen, as to packer and location. Maine 
canners are still booking business at $1.45 per dozen on Crosby 
and $1.70 per dozen on Golden Bantam. 


Running on Spinach—Southern California canners are now 
running on their pack of spinach, and are offering for prompt 
shipment at $1.17% for 2s, $1.37% for 2%s and $4.75 for 10s, 
f. o. b. cannery. Buying interest in the local market has not 
been heavy. 

New Fruit Prices—Opening prices on 1925 pack Northwest- 
ern fruits and berries have been named by several canners, and 
buyers are now considering these prices with a view to covering 
on their early needs. Fancy strawberries, 2s, are quoted at 
$3.00, with choice at $2.65, standards at $2.35, and waters at 
$1.20. Royal Anne cherries are quoted at $3.25 for fancy 2%s, 
$3.00 for choice, $2.75 for standards. and $2.25 for waters. Lo- 
ganberries offer at $2.25 for fancy 2s, and $2.00 for choice, with 
blackberries quoted at $2.15 for fancy 2s, $1.90 for choice, $1.75 
for standards, and $1.60 for waters. Bartlett pears have opened 
at $3.15 for fancy 2%s, $2.85 for choice, $2.60 for standards, and 
$2.35 for waters. Red raspberries are quoted at $2.85 for fancy 
2s, $2.75 for choice, $2.50 for standards, and $2.00 for waters. 
It is expected that considerable more export buying will be done 
this season. particularly on Bartlet pears, which are a great fa- 
vorite in England. The Northwestern canners will go into the 
1925 canning season with a strong market ruling, inasmuch as 
the 1924 pack has been practically cleaned out of first hands. 


California Fruits—Buyers have been picking up odds and 
ends of spot California fruits at the canneries, but very little 
has been available, and the market consequently has been more 
or less nominal as to price. Buyers are beginning to look for 
the naming of opening prices on California fruits by some of the 
smaller packers. A good deal of s. a. p. business has already 
been booked. 


Canned Fish Selling—There has been a better movement of 
practically all grades of canned fish into retail channels. With the 
Lenten season here many of the retailers who did not cover in 
a large way before the start of the season have been coming 
in for replacements. The general tone of the inarket on spot is 
strong, salmon being perhaps the easiest item on the list. There 
have been no further developments of importance in the salmon 
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situation on the Coast, prices remaining unchanged under quiet 
trading. 

Sardines—The market has been slow. Maine canners booked 
rather a large volume of business just before the recent advance 
in quotations. The remaining supplies of 1924 pack held by 
the packers are understood to be very light, and canners_ be- 
lieved that even a light spring buying movement will clear their 
warehouses, and permit the 1925 pack to come on a market prac- 
tically bare of carryover stocks. 

Trade Notes—Fred Somers, of the Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company, of Williamson, N. Y., was a recent visitor on Hudson 
street. 

Frank Everett, of the Sears & Nichols Canning Company, 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, was visiting buyers last week. 

Paul Emerson, of C. E. Comstock & Co., packers of Newark, 
N. Y., was visiting Wm. Hills, Jr., & Co., his brokers, this week. 

C. A. Hogan, of the Dixie Packing Company, canners of 
Mobile, Ala., was on Hudson street during the week. 

H. H. Scoville, well known grapefruit canner of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was visiting the trade. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
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Market at a Standstill—Standard Corn Cleaned Up—“Packed to 
Order” Corn Going—Very Irregular Tomato Market— 
Peas Down 5 to 10 Per Cent—Reduced Rates to 
the Canning Convention—Other Notes. 


Chicago, March 19, 1925. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


-y. HE market for canned foods is reported to be stagnated, 

[ and the demand for spots and futures seems at present to 

be standing still. The reactionary condition of the mar- 

kets generally is blamed for this situation, and buyers are watch- 
ing to see what the general situation will develop. 

The enormous decline in wheat during the past ten days, 
amounting to nearly 50 cents per bushel, has put the market 
prophets out of business, and has discredited all the commercial 
soothsayers. 

Wholesale buyers say that the distribution to the canned 
foods retail trade is normal, and there is no complaint from that 
source. They hold, however, that they, for the present, are well 
supplied with most staple articles in canned foods, and as there 
does not appear to be any speculative prospect either for spot 
or future canned foods, there is no need for carrying heavy 
stocks, beyond immediate requirements. 

Canned Corn—There has been an almost complete clean-up 
of standard canned corn in the past ten days, and brokers say 
that there is none of that grade to be had in first hands except 
a little in Ohio, which is held firmly at $1.50, f. o. b. cannery. 

Some sales are being made between wholesalers, the prices 
of which cannot be quoted as a market price, they being too 
irregular and altogether nominal. They range, however, from 
$1.45 to $1.55 for standard No. 2 canned corn as to location. 

Iowa is selling out her prospective pack of “Packed to 
Order” canned corn of the 1925 pack, and it is supposed that 
the other corn canning States—Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Michigan—are doing likewise, but those States do not col- 
lect reports of future sales; if they do, they do not give them 
out for publication. 

It is reported that there are a few lots of below fancy grade 
of Golden Bantam corn still in first hands in the Central West, 
and being in small lots it is being closed out at about standard 
canned corn price, but the lots are few and small and will soon 
be closed out and gone. ; 

Canned Tomatoes—The market for canned tomatoes is ap- 
parently without interest to buyers, who are buying neither 

spots nor futures in a liberal way. Missouri has been selling 
some spot tomatoes to the Chicago market at a basis of cost, 
f. o. b. track, Chicago, of $1.15 for standard 2s, and a number of 
interior jobbing houses, whose trade for canned foods does not 
last as long as that of the city wholesalers, have been selling 
some canned tomatoes at a lower price than they can be bought 
for from either Virginia or Maryland canners delivered at Chi- 
cago. The market is regarded by the brokers, however, as very 
Irregular. 

Canned Peas—The market for this article is very dull and 
rices are easy. The struggle for cheap peas which lasted so 
ong earlier in the season has ended, and standard peas can now 
be bought five to ten per cent cheaper than two months ago. 
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_ At that time standard peas could not be had hardly at any 

price, but now they can be easily found both in first and second 
hands. This situation is regarded as temporary, nowever, and 
it is claimed by brokers and canners that the spring trade for 
canned peas and other canned foods has really not begun. 
. We have had much weather since the first of January, dur- 
ing which canned foods could not be safely shipped, and the last 
week or ten days is the first period during which orders for 
canned foods could be safely shipped. 

The wholesale buyers are arguing that the unprecedentedly 
large pack of canned peas in 1924 has by no means been sold, 
and that there will be a large carryover. They also claim that 
if 19,000,000 cases of canned peas were packed last year, when 
all the canners were claiming it to be a bad crop year, that 
25,000,000 cases may be packed in 1925 if the weather is favor- 
able and if it is a good crop year. 

The General Market—Canned salmon is beginning to sell 
well, as the open or spring weather always brings a demand for 
that article. California canned fruits are dragging a little as 
the new crop of oranges is now coming upon the market, and 
marreled apples are abundant and not as high as last year. The 
quality of the oranges, both California and Florida is very fine 
this year and the fruit received in the Northern markets is very 
sweet and of delicious flavor. This competition, of course, in- 
terferes considerably with the sale of canned fruits. Then 
bananas are very cheap and of fine quality this season, and the 
market is flooded with them. 

Canned fruit is said to be selling well, and there has been 
fine distribution of hominy, pork and beans and other winter 
packed canned foods. Asparagus is about cleaned up in whole- 
salers’ stocks, and they are ready for the new pack. 

Phone for Food—The wholesale grocers of the country are 
trying to aid the retail grocers to sell a large volume of goods, 
and to do so at a lower cost of distribution, so that the high 
spread between production and consumption cost may be les- 
sened, and so that the retail grocers may survive. The subject 
cannot be presented intelligently in small space or without the 
presentation of many facts and figures illustrated by shorts. 

It will be fully and completely presented to the forty-first 
annual convention of the Western Canners’ Association and illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, so that all can understand it clearly 
and fully. 

Many other subjects of practical and vital interest to the 
members of the canning industry will be presented by able 
speakers and experts. 

Reduced Rates—The one and a half fare to the convention 
has been granted by all the railroads based on 250 validations. 
The convention will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 
16 and 17, Thursday and Friday. There will be three sessions 
Thursday (16th) at 2 o’clock P. M., and Friday (17th) at 9:30 
A. M., and Friday afternoon at 2 P. M. The convention will last 
only the two days. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cold Weather Brings Dismal Reports, but Bumper Fruit Crops 
Are Indicated — Critical Period at Hand — Most Canners 
Busy on Spinach—New Spinach Starting East— 
Asparagus About Ready—Arguing Over 
Growers’ Prices—Spot Fruits at 
Low Ebb—Foreign Busi- 
ness Increasing. 

San Francisco, March 19, 1925. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE FRUIT KILLERS—This is the season of the year when 

| the talk of serious damage to fruit crops by frost com- 
mences to come in from various districts, and 1925 is prov- 

ing no exception to the rule. During the past week the entire 
State has been visited by a cold snap, and at some places tem- 
peratures have dropped below freezing, and slight damage has 
undoubtedly been done in isolated instances, but in general the 
outlook is for bumper crops. Of course, there is still time for 
killing frosts. In fact, the leading varieties of fruits are just 
commencing to come into bloom, and the critical period is ahead, 
but colder weather will have to be experienced than has been 
the case the past few days before any appreciable damage will 
have been done. During last week the southern part of the 


State, which has been in the grip of one of the most protracted 
droughts on record, was visited by a rain which did immeasur- 
able good. The entire southland was drenched, and the situation 
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relieved for the present. However, the rainfall for the season 
in the southern counties is less than half the normal to date, and 
more must be had if losses are to be averted. Snow has fallen 
in the mountains in Northern and Central California, and the 
water supply there promises to be ample. 

Spinach—Spinach has been coming on with a rush of late, 
and most California plants are operating about to capacity on 
this vegetable. Packers in the southern part of the State have 
made shipments and some of the packers in the central counties 
are commencing to roll new pack goods eastward. There has 
been a fair volume of business done at opening prices, and pack- 
ers have made preparations for a large output. 

Asparagus—Asparagus is being offered in quantities in the 
fresh vegetable markets, and canners will commence operations 
on this vegetable within a very short time. Just at present there 
is considerable doubt as to when opening prices wlll be an- 
nounced, and it may be that these will not make their appearance 
until later than usual. There is a wide difference of opinion 
between canners and growers in regard to the proper price to 
be paid for canning stocks, with canners suggesting that 31 
cents a pound is a fair price, while growers are holding out for 
5 cents. Last year some growers received 7 cents for uncon- 
tracted holdings. For several seasons canners who held con- 
tracts at comparatively low prices voluntarily increased their 
payments to growers, but it is felt that the time has now come 
when these must be enforced to the letter. Last year’s pack was 
the largest on record, and some of it is still unsold, and there are 
indications that the output this year will set another high-water 
mark. Increased consumption must be had and lower prices are 
inevitable, the only question now at issue being how much of a 
reduction is necessary to move the pack that will be made. 

Spots—Spot stocks of California canned fruits are now at 
such a low level that comparatively little interest is being taken 
in them, and but few concerns have anything to offer. Buyers 
c-a rlecing come verv satisfactory orders for futures, subject to 
the approval of opening prices, and there are reports of some 
sales at definite figures. The general feeling of the trade, how- 
ever, is that this is going a little too far, since crop conditions 
and packing costs are a long way from being settled. 

Officers of League—The meeting of the directors of the 
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Canners’ League of California, chosen at the convention held 
recently at Del Monte, has been held, and officers for the ensu- 
ing year have been chosen as follows: President, Elmer E. Chase, 
the Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose; vice-president, Leslie S. 
Smith, the Kings County Packing Co., Armona; vice-president, 
G. H. Bradt, Hunt Bros. Packing Co., San Francisco; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Preston McKinney, San Francisco, and treas- 
urer, R. Bellingall, Pacific Coast Canning Co., Oakland. The 
directors are: Elmer E. Chase, Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose; 
J.C. Ainsley, J. C. Ainsley Packing Co., Campbell; R. M. Barthold, 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco; R. Bellingall, 
Pacific Coast Canning Co., Oakland; Allan Cutler, Cutler-Lobin- 
ger Packing Co., Ontario; A. J. Field, Walter M. Field & Co., 
San Francisco; W. A. Gellersen, Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco; George N. Herbert, Herbert Packing Co., Inc., San 
Jose; C. E. Hume, G. W. Hume Co., San Francisco; D. L. Smith, 
Smith-Frank Packing Co., Sacramento; Leslie S. Smith, Kings 
County Packing Co., Armona; Charles E. Virden, Virden Pack- 
ing Co., San Francisco; F. A. Wilder, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., 
Santa Clara, and A. W. Eames, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco. 


Foreign Trade—R. I. Bentley, president of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, has returned from a four 
months’ trip to Europe. In addition to enjoying a vacation 
abroad, he made a very careful study of conditions affecting the 
canned foods business, particularly of California products. The 
business of the concern of which he is the head has assumed 
large proportions in the United Kingdom, and is now greater 
than that done before the war. Conditions in England are im- 
proving rapidly, he said, with pound stirling getting close to par 
again. He expressed the opinion that it would be some time 
before California packers need fear the serious inroads of com- 
petition from Australian fruit growers in the British markets. 
While loath to touch upon the question of an increase in dividend 
or the making of a special dividend on California Packing Cor- 
poration stock, he made the statement that he is opposed to any 
exch action at thie time. but steted further that he did not know 
what action the directors or stockholders would take on this. 
With prospects of increased dividends in sight, the value of C. P. 
C. shares has leaped from $60 to $108 within a few months. 
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Coast Notes—The Maui Agricultural Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
T. H., has contracted to plant five hundred acres of pineapples 
annually for ten years, the output to be handled by the California 
Packing Corp. The contract was made some time ago, and some 
pineapple has already been delivered on it. By 1935 this concern 
will be delivering about 75,000 tons a year to the packing com- 
pany, a tonnage representing a pack of about 2,500,000 cases. 

H. E. MacConaughey, vice-president and sales manager of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, T. H., has returned to his 
San Francisco headquarters from a three months’ trip through 
the United States. 

Oscar A. Roenstrater, of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
is visiting the California branch, which has headquarters at San 
Francisco, 


MAINE MARKET 


Maine’s Quiet Season—Market Clean—Few Beans Being Held— 
“Packed to Order” Corn Well Received— 
H. L. Forhan Dead. 


’ Portland, Maine, March 20, 1925. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HILE poets insist thatspring is the real beginning of the 
W year, the opening up of all things and the bearer of great 

promise, down here in Maine spring is just mud-time, and 
a season when a good part of our business must be suspended 
until the weather and the roads become settled. Business con- 
tinues to be done, but not with the increased vigor which we 
might hope for. Maine was the last part of the country to feel 
the effects of the business depression from which we are now 
said to be emerging, and is comparatively late in getting the 
thrill of improved conditions. This is not to be taken as an inti- 
mation that Maine people are depressed over the prospect, as 
there is real evidence now before us of a very active summer 


season, with reason to expect continued prosperity and stable 
conditions. 
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The Market—Canned foods naturally lose interest now, 
spots because “there ain’t no such animal” in practically all lines, 
and futures because the first buying is over and the usual lull is 
due just at this time. There are a few blocks, mostly running 
under 500 cases each, of cut stringless beans. While these are for 
sale at $1.30, they are not being pushed on the market, for the 
very good reason that they look to the owners to be good prop- 
erty to hold during the next two or three months. Our bean can- 
ning here begins not earlier than June 25th, and long before that 
the green-vegetable hunger strikes the consumers and nice can- 
ned foods are quite acceptable. Future beans are offered at the 
same figure, $1.30, this being accepted as a reasonable year-round 
figure, and tending to stabilize the market. 


Spot Corn is on the “wanted” list. There have been no 
offerings of fancy Crosby corn for months. There are a few 
small blocks of Golden Bantam, priced around $1.85 per dozen, 
but these are not being urged very hard on the market. Futures 
have been well received, and sales are up to the average for this 
season of the year. As usual, some canners have sold more in 
proportion to their production than others, but all report active 
business. The demand for Golden Bantam this year, while 
heavy, is not as great as the call for the old reliable Crosby. 
Prices have not changed since the opening of the market, and are 
still quoted at $1.45 and $1.70 for Crosby and Golden Bantam— 
in fact, $1.50 has been the prevailing price with several good 
canners, and further sales held for that figure. 


H. L. Forhan Co.—The business of this firm, although suf- 
fering great loss in the death of Mr. H. L. oF rhan, will continue 
unchanged in the rest of its personnel, active business being con- 
ducted by Messrs. P. C. Gatley and C. E. Harmon. Mr. Gatley 
has been associated with Mr. Forhan for twenty years, and for 
some time has been identified as the representative of the com- 
pany in public affairs. Mr. Harmon has also had exceptional 
experience, having been in the H. L. Forhan Co. for a dozen 
years, and especially successful in the production and factory 
management. With the reputation already established by Mr. 
Forhan and his associates, and the wide acquaintance and favor 


— the present members enjoy, their continued success is as- 
sured. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Grocers and Government Win First Skirmish in Packer Consent Decree—Bean 
Standards Proposed by Government--Bureau of Chemistry Ruling on 
Canned Frozen Fish—The ‘‘Phone for Food’’ Campaign. 


HE CONSENT DECREE—Wholesale grocers and the gov- 
T ernment have won the first skirmish in the “spring drive” 

on the Packers’ Consent Decree. Justice Jennings Bailey, 
sitting in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, last 
week refused the application of Armour & Co. and Swilft & Co. 
for an order vacating the decree, which was entered into in 1920 
with the Department of Justice. The decree, it will be recalled, 
was designated to divorce the “Big Five” Chicago meat packers 
from their unrelated lines, including grocery products and can- 
ned foods. Justice Bailey announced, however, that argument 
would be heard on the question whether the consent of Armour & 
Co. to the decree should be held as binding upon the California 
Co-operative Canneries. 


Counsel for the packers, in attacking the validity of the 
Consent Decree, argued that it represented usurpation of the 
power of the court, and “judicial legislation.’ The Government, 
in defending the Decree, asked the Court to consider the effect 
upon the public interest should it be vacated because of the un- 


certainties which might be aroused as to the validity of other 
anti-trust decrees. 


Frank J. Hogan, attorney for the California Co-operative 
Canneries, petitioning interveners in the case, declared that the 
Consent Decree has destroyed the contract right of the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Canneries to supply Armour & Co. with their 
packs of canned foods without due process of law. In the origi- 
nal bill of complaint against the “Big Five,’ he declared, the 
Government had introduced no allegations of any combinations 
by the Chicago packers in restraint of trade in their unrelated 


lines, and that there was no record on which the powers of the 
Court in entering the Consent Decree could have been properly 
exercised. Replying to questioning by the Court, Attorney Ho- 
gan declared that the California Co-operative Canneries would 
be content with a modification of the Decree vovering the con- 


tract with Armour & Co., instead of the nullification of the en- 
tire Decree. 


Attorneys representing the packers attacked the legality of 
the Consent Decree. The packers have always considered the 
Decree in this light, it was declared, but it was not until the 
District Court of Appeals had held that in the Decree the pack- 
ers admitted facts not mentioned in the record that they decided 
to come into court and challenge the legality of the Decree itself. 


Counsel for the packers attacked the Decree upon six spe- 
cific points, as follows: 


1. That because of the stipulation in the Decree to the ef- 
fect that the packers did not admit any wrongful acts, there 
never was a case or controversy before the court upon which the 
court could properly act. 


2. That when former Attorney General A. Michell Palmer 
sought for something for which he had no power he caused judi- 
cial usurpation of a legislative function. 

3. That the Decree is so vague and indefinite in its provi- 
sions as to be void. 

4. That the nature of the Decree is such-that it was beyond 
the power of the defendant packers to consent thereto, as it de- 
prived them of their property without due process of law. 
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5. That the Attorney General was without power of law to 
enter into the form of contract represented by the Consent De- 
cree. 

6. That the Decree attempts to violate the Sherman Act by 
restraining trade. 

Edgar Watkins, attorney for the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, in opposing modification of the Decree, argued 
that the defendants have no standing in court, since if the de- 
cree is valid they cannot appeal from it, and if it is not valid it 
has no effect upon them. He further declared that the Cali- 
fornia Cv-operative Canneries had accepted the Decree for two 
years before coming into court to attack the Consent Decree. 

Wm. A. Breed, representing the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, contended that a Consent Decree is not an in- 
junction on the court, but represents merely a sanctioning of the 
Court of a contract entered into by the two parties involved. 
Furthermore, he declared, the packers themselves suggested en- 
tering the Decree. 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association filed on March 
10 an answer to the revised intervention petition of the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Canneries in the Consent Decree. The As- 
sociation’s answer to the petition, among other things, brought 
out clearly the position of wholesale grocers in the entire mat- 
ter. It asserted that the court did have jurisdiction in the case; 
that it had the right to enter the Decree, regardless of any 
reservations of non-guilt made by the packers; that the Decree 
does not restrict competition or create a monopoly for whole- 
sale grocers, but rather prevents the packers from continuing 
a monopoly in handling of food products that they had already 
established by reason of the advantage which they possessed, 
and thus opens the way for freer competition. The Association’s 
reply further declared that the Decree was not an economic 
mistake; that it was not improvident, nor erroneous, but is valid, 
legal, equitable, just, economic and in the public interest. The 
answer denied that the cost of handling by the packers decreases 
with volume or that the conduct of their business results in a 
saving of the cost of distribution. It also denied that the Decree 
increases the cost of meat products to consumers, or of profits 
to producers, but, on the other hand, it is stated that the Decree 
benefits small producers and small distributors. Paragraph 6 of 


the petition says in part: “These interveners (the American 
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Wholesale Grocers’ Association) say that the restrictions on the 
conduct of defendants contained in said Decree would not and 
do not have the effect of limiting competition, but do, in fact, 
increase the opportunity to compete by permitting wholesale 
grocers’ approximately 4,000 in number, to mave equal oppor- 
tunity to compete with the defendants to said Decree.” In sum- 
ming up the situation, R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American, 
says: “Again we desire to assure wholesale grocers that the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association is following every 
step in this Concent Decree litigation with a view of maintain- 
ing and safeguarding the Decree. As repeatedly stated, the 
case will be taken, if necessary, up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final decision.” 

“Phone for Food”—M. L. Toulme, secretary of the National 
Association, reports that the “Phone for Food” campaign is pro- 
gressing splendidly. About 30 district meetings of wholesalers 
have been held. After hearing the whole story, he declares, 
individual wholesalers have adopted the methods suggested en- 
thusiastically. Meetings of salesmen have been held, and they 
have pledged loyal support. In order to test out sentiment 
among retailers, local meetings of retailers have been held, and 
the responses and enthusiasm has been even more pronounced 
than that accorded by the wholesalers and their salesmen. In a 
word, here are specific results to date: 3,000 wholesale salesmen 
have pledged co-operation, 5,000,000 sticker stamps have been 
sold, 1,941,500 envelope inserts have been sold, 3,977 sets of 
posters have been sold, 1,236 newspaper electros have been sold, 
684 window services have been sold, 163,750 advertising circulars 
have been sold. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TO SPEAK AT 
FREDERICK. 

The Tri-State Packers Association is to have the 
honor and the privilege of hearing the new Secretary of 
Agriculture at its meeting on March 31st. This news 
comes through just as we are closing our forms, but the 
mere announcement is enough to insure a big attend- 
ance and much interest. 

The industry of the East will be there. 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


Canning and Pickling Trade 
We carry large stocks both in our warehouses at Detroit, Mich., and at Cam- 
bridge and can give Quick Action on Rush Orders. 


NO BETTER SEEDS AT ANY PRICE 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY, Cambridge. N. Y. 


OF ALL SEEDS USED BY THE 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 
C-8-UNIT $210 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping i i 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-4-UNIT $115 


Above Prices include Freightto Destination. 


Containers. Accomodates a range of sizes. Descriptive 


727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Baltimore, 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by | 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. | 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


"2s ae all 
Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 


Retort 40’’ x 72’’ and 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. pe ™ amm cee 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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SMILE AWHILE 


r 
| Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
LL 


CROSS-WORDS 
“What’s a ten-letter word meaning a ‘hold-up’ ?” 
“T’ll bite. What is it?” 
“Suspenders!”—Ex. 


BACK ACTION 
Judge—You say that the bruises on your face are due to the 
fact that you met with reverses? 
- Jake—Dat’s de truf, yo’ honor. A motor truck backed right 
into me. 


HELP! 
Hopeless—Ohhh! I’m dying! 
Hopeful—Can I help you?—Washington Columns. 


LAFAYETTE, HOW ABOUT IT? 
Paris is reported to be borrowing styles from Hollywood. 
poner debt that the French will probably never want to pay 
ack. 


Really, now, if Carnation milk comes from contented cows, 
ought not Pet milk to come from loving cows ?—Virginia Reel. 


JUST A LITTLE HOARSE 
It was Mrs. Newed who telephoned for the horse doctor be- 
cause her husband was having nightmare. 


HOLD THE REMARKS 
The track supervisor of a street railway company received 
the following note from one of his foremen: 
“IT am sending in the accident report on Casey’s foot when 
he struck it with the hammer. Now, under ‘Remarks,’ do you 
want mine or do you want Casey’s ?” 


NEW PROSPECTS FOR N. W. G. A. 
Sailor—Damn right, I got a girl in every port. What of it? 
She—You’re no sailor, you’re a_ wholesaler.—California 

Pelican. 


IT HAPPENS LATE IN LIFE 
A woman is old when she begins to wear shoes in which she 
can be comfortable. 


Sign in a Jersey City hotel: “Guests Will Please Not Take 
the Radiators With Them for Souvenirs.” 


“T know a town where you can get a pound of sugar, two 
pounds of coffee, a beautiful wife and a quart of whisky fo: 
$2.25.” 

“Gee! That must be rotten whisky.”—Ex. 


TRUE 
“What nationality are you?” 
“Hic! I got lotta Scotch in me.” 


We deeply sympathize with the absent-minded professor 
who cleaned the cat’s teeth one night and then kicked himsel? 
out the back door.—Carnegie Puppet. 


Doctor—Congratulations, Governor, you’re the father of 
triplets. 
Governor—I demand a recount.—Washington Dirge. 


LISTENING IN 
Officer (discovering ihtoxicated gent on front steps fiddling 
with door knob)—See here, what are you doing there?” 
Intox. Gent—Sh-h-h! Trying to get Pittsburgh. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


( Thos. L. North -) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. j 


40 
ite De 
Appearance Is 
‘Important 
2 
welldesigned 
tabel, can be one of your best 
AGS ADR 
_a package for you. Over fifty 
jg) years experience is back of fen 
our knowledge of correct [ys 
package designing. wr 
registered and unregistered brand 
names and their complete history. 
against infringement. Much costly ¥ 
litigation has been preventedbyour 
Substantial property value, and no 
brand should be adopted without 
and Lithograph Company 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery an 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. . 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks, 
Rottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. - 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 
3ottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Ruckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets, 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 

Slavsman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

aout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 
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d Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. - 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 

er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wi 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. a 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

orn xers an Agitators. e 
Cooker Fillers, 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

. (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 

Machines. 

DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
ne Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ned. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Friction Top Cans. e 
Fruit Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fru 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-fells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant — 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Green 

Gradin: achinery. 

Hoisting-and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
rH Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mchy. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
Kettles. enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
RAUT MACHINERY. : 
‘Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. & Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
<ational Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
wee can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & 
Zastrow Machinery more. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fihre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
ASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


See Carriers and Convrs. 
See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


See Can- 


Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 


Sealing Machines, 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties.” 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


bottle. See Bottlers’ 


sanitary cans. See 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc.- 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y,. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Sorts. See Kets 

eam Retorts. ee Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 

brass checks, rubber and _ steel type, 

burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

a. Saginaw. Mich. 
ansen Cang. chy. Corp., Cedar » Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver 2. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, 3 

Equipment. 
upply ouse and General A ; 
General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
re Co., Buffalo, . 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balti 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. . 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. onte. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Transplanting Machine. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 
See Corers and 


Vegetable Corers, etc. 

Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


kets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, 
Machinery. . 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes. 


can. See Canmakers’ 


Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. - 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE —Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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GAMSE'S 


ATTRACTIVE OF INSURANCE 


Have you tried putting recipes 
on your labels? Help the house- 
wife to enjoy your product. 


This is the average annual re- 
fund to Canners who have car- eee 
ried their fire insurance during eae 
the past seventeen years with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


H. AM SE & BRO WARNER BUREAU 
Lit hographers 


-GAMSE BUILDING LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
BALTIMORE M ARYLAND 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
WEIRTON,W.VA. \. CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAINOFFICE 
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